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NOTE. 


[The ‘Sketches of Contemporary Authors,’ which have 
appeared in these pages, having attracted much attention, we 
have received for publication, from a Correspondent, the fol- 
lowing Character of the Ettrick Shepherd. Not being from the 
same pen as the Sketches alluded to, it will not of course be 
included in that ‘Series,’ but be regarded as a distinct and 
separate article.—No. VII. of the regular Series will contain a 
Sketch of the character and labours of Mr. Brougham, and will 
be given in Taz ATHENa&UM Of Friday next.) 


JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


To the readers of periodicals, fewnamesare more 
familiar than that of the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
of none have they formed a more erroneous idea. 
He is an exception to the old adage of a prophet 
in his own country ; for the strong hold of his 
popularity is at home, and he is honoured and 
read from Orkney to Tweeddale. His writings 
have introduced him to his own countrymen, and 
his office of primo buffo to ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ has made him extensively known south of 
the border ; and yet he has acquired rather cele- 
brity than fame. “The impression of his character, 
derived from the latter source, is substantially 
erroneous. Hogg is by no means the roystering, 
bullying, declamatory Cimon he has been repre- 
sented by his adopted friends; his good humour 
is not noisy, his manner is not overbearing, and 
though his colloquial powers are of a superior 
class, his share of a dialogue is never either the 
loudest nor the least amusing. The writers of 
Blackwood, whilst they have sought to serve 
themselves by insidiously dimming the fair fame 
of their friend, have enabled Hogg to manifest 
that good-natured generosity which gives the 
leading tinge to his character ; for there is no man 
in England possessed of the same talents, who 
could be found so devoted to his party as to sacri- 
fice, not only his abilities, but his reputation and 
feelings, to their advancement. He was on one 
occasion taken to task by a friend, as to his mo- 
tives for thus calmly submitting to be gratuitously 
libelled by his associates, when he replied, ‘ that 
he did not regard any thing they might choose to 
say of him, provided they only allowed him to 
be a man of genius!’ but since he has been 
one of the oldest and most assiduous supporters 
of the Edinburgh Aretino, it is, to say the least of 
it, highly ungenerous to make the weak side of a 
friend and benefactor subservient at once to his 
own disgrace, and the pecuniary advantage of his 
companions. a 

Two-thirds of Hogg’s composition are gene- 
rosity, talent, and a ravenous mania for fame 3 the 
tertium quid is composed of ordinary materials. 
One main cause of his popularity arises from the 
circumstance of his having selected his subjects 
from a source the most congenial to the nation- 
ality of his readers, the legends of their own 
mountains, and the tales of their own ancestors, in 
which the valleys of Scotland chiefly abound. His 
style contains more ease than elegance, but fre- 
quently possesses the grandeur of the sublime with- 
out its obscurity. No man ofhis country can be a 
fit parallel for him except Burns, and yet no two 
are more essentially different. Each, it is true, 
sprang from the same class of society; the name 
of each has been honoured alike by their coun- 
trymen, and each is equally indebted to nature 
for the tide of inspiration, and to himself for in- 
tellectual culture. But Burns’s education com- 
menced at an early period; Hogg was twenty 
years of age before he could write his own name, 
or read with fluency or satisfaction. Burns soon 





attained to the height of his fame and the acmé of 
his acquirements ; Hogg was thirty-eight before 
he received either patronage or applause. The 
talents of Burns were purely lyrical ; Hoge’s 
ballads are by no means his chefs d’euvre. e 
former wrote for the class from whence he 
sprang; the latter aimed at the drawing-room and 
the library. 

Nothing however pleases the Ettrick Shepherd 
more than to be coupled in eulogy with his 
poetical compatriot, nor is he in any degreeen- 
vious of his fame, nor of that of his national con- 
temporaries, Tannahill, Struthers, and Allan 
Cunningham. To Burns may be justly attri- 
buted the honour of having excited an universal 
taste for rag 3 amongst the lower classes of his 
countrymen; his readers were invariably his ad- 
mirers, and his unprecedented success produced 
a host of imitators. This is a merit Hogg, even 
had he preceded him, could never have attained ; 
his productions are not written for the populace ; 
very few of the humbler race of Scotsmen have 
ever read Hogg, though they have all heard of 
him, whilst thousands can repeat the songs of 
Burns who could not tell the name of their 
author. 

The circumstances of the early life of each 
have given a decided tone to their subsequent 
compositions ; Burns wrote for the barn and the 
rural ball-room. Hogg rhapsodized for solitude 
by the lonely mountain and the haunted glen. The 
one owes his lightness and piquancy to the attri- 
tion of society; the other his pathos and sublimity 
to the seclusion and grandeur of his native valleys. 
Burns’s inspirers were, generally, the burst of re- 
velry over the festive bowl, and the strains of 
music in the evening dance. The buds of ‘ the 
Shepherd’s’ genius opened in the sun-rise on 
the mountain’s brow, quivered in the blast that 
rushed, like the spirit of the storm, through the 
lowering glen, trembled beneath the thunder 
which I the solitude of the hill, and glittered 
in the lightning’s blaze that sheeted through ra- 
vines which the rays of the mid-day sun had never 
pierced, and whose rugged cliffs were only shone 
upon by the flash caught from the careering 
tempest. He had his visions of fairy land, whilst 
reclining with his flocks amidst beds of wild 
flowers and of heath, gazing upon cloudless skies 
and sunny hills and silvery lakes; his ear lulled 
by the rippling stream, or the humming bee, or 
the carolling blackbird, and his mind soothed 
by gentleness, by softness, and repose. No poet 
since Shakspeare has equalled Hogg’s descrip- 
tions of ‘ elves, and fays, and fairy land.’ It is in 
fact his forte, and when he descends from his 
strain of sublimity by Iona and Ben Ledi, to 
sport by the hill in the calm moonshine, he touches 
the string with the delicacy of Thalia. It is like 
Alcides twining the silver threads of Omphale. 

One powerful cause of the vividness of Hogg’s 
recitals is, that he had listened to those legends 
which he has afterwards enshrined in verse, sur- 
rounded by the'very scenes where they occurred ; 
they almost all lie in his native valleys. Amidst 
those wild and secluded retreats, he spent the 
first thirty years of his life. He was indebted to 
nature for talents, but from man he had as yet 
acquired no means of developing them. His only 
school education consisted of three months’ tuition 
when a child, the benefits of which he had forgot- 
ten almost before he had ceased to bea boy, whilst 
as he approached to manhood, his uniedged 





genius was daily fed by musing and by tradition, 
and his glowing imagination was bursting with 
conceptions, to which his untutored mind was 
unequal to give utterance. 


The og we of the Southern Highlands 
of Scotland, from whom Hogg is s rung, and 
amongst whom he has passed his life, form a class 
= in Scotland, and unparalleled in the range 
of European society. They are thinly scattered 
over the country, and pass their days in solitude 
and seclusion: their cottages are often miles 
asunder ; and during the inclemency of winter, 
they may be debarred for months from social in- 
tercourse, by the wreathing snow that chokes up 
their pathways, while even in summer their time 
is spent in lonely watchings on the hills, and 
their meetings are few, save when on the morning 
of the Sabbath they assemble at the church in 
the valley. Their sense of religion is fervent and 
unfeigned; the faith their fathers bled for has 
been cherished in its purity, and its rites have 
acquired no gloss or tinsel from the glittering 
but unsubstantial adornments of society. They 
have little of the polish, and none of the arts, 
derivable-from an intercourse with the world. 
Their interests, their pursuits, and their feelings, 
are the same; Ahey are like one widely-scattered 
but soul-united family, who participate in every 
emotion, and with whom every feeling is mutual ; 
they are unmoved by the storms of mankind 
around them; politics and sectarianism are to 
them tales of a distant country; they have but 
one king to serve, and the same tolling of the 
village bell unites all in the service of the same 
protecting God. The rays of knowledge and of 
education, which have glanced through these 
calm retreats, have taught them merely to in- 
vestigate the manners of more remote districts, 
not to change their own. Their thirst for infor- 
mation is proportionate to the opportunity which 
their habits afford them of gratifying it; and 
their natural shrewdness has directed their taste 
to the most pure and useful channels. It is sel- 
dom that you can encounter a shepherd upon the 
hills, that he is not busily occupied with a book, 
whilst his plaid, thrown across his arm, shelters 
the beams of the sun from the page over which 
he has lain down to ponder; and every idea he is 
imbibing takes a tinge from the sublimity or 
beauty of the scenery by which he is surrounded. 
From this daily and uninterrupted stream of 
knowledge, they derive an acquaintance with 
literature and the world, unparalleled in any 
equally humble class of any country in Europe, 
and excelled by few in the higher walks of life. 
When they retail the opinions of others, it is with 
an accuracy acquired by study and research; and 
when they advance their own, it is with a clear- 
ness the result of searching thought and a firm- 
ness that implies, while it commands conviction ; 
whilst their language, their imagery, and their 
ideas, possess a pathos and a poetry unknown to 
the natives of less lofty or more frequented dis- 
tricts. 

Once, whilst rambling through the south of 
Scotland, I visited the cottage of one of these 
men, William Hogg, brother to the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. It is situated in a little recess at the base 
of Penvalloch, and though snug enough, bore no 
external evidence of luxury beyond the rank of 
its proprietor. He was out amongst the hills 
when I came to the door, but shortly after re- 
turned a low-built, honest-looking man of fifty or 
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sixty years old, with a Scots bonnet, an ordi- 
nary dress, and neither shoes nor stockings, as 
the grass was wet. I was shown into, I believe, 
the only apartment besides the kitchen which the 
house contained, and was no little surprised to 
find its walls covered to the low ceiling with 
bookshelves loaded with standard and popular 
productions, and a complete set of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ The value of his library could 
not be less than adequate to purchase the rest of 
the establishment; and it was a curious circum- 
stance to see the desire. for knowledge so strong 
as to induce a man, engaged in an occupation the 
most pastoral but the least productive, to vest the 
one half of his toil-bought earnings in the pur- 
chase of books. Nor were they merely for show ; 
their magnetic influence had long been commu- 
nicated to their owner’s mind, and his conversa- 
tion afforded a fine illustration of his class. Ori- 

inal without eccentricity, and erudite without 
ye or pedantry, he seemed merely to 

rize, not to boast of, his acquirements ; even his 
Poldest assertions were cloaked in modesty, and, 
if any thing, enhanced by the diffidence with 
which they were adduced. 

The taste for literature of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd seems to have commenced late in life, but 
even in his youth, he had the germ of that ambi- 
tion for fame which has been the unrelaxing goad 
to all his after efforts. His early performances 
seldom extended beyond a rude rhyme at a country 
dance, or a rustic satire on his clumsy associates ; 
but when he began to associate with men, and 
such men as I have described, a higher order of 
enthusiasm seemed to occupy him; the flood of 
inspiration was late, but it came with all the im- 
petuosity of a retarded torrent. The scattered 
forces of his genius, which had before been de- 
tached in various quarters, and wasted on worth- 
less pursuits, were now called in and concentrated 
on the one object of his ambition, and the effort 
was successful. From the crysalis confined to the 
humble stem, he soared at once in all the gaudy 
hues of poetry above his native hills, and revelled 
in the atmosphere of romance, ard spread his 
glittering wings to catch every reflection from 
the sun-beams of sublimity and beauty. The 
origin of his predilection for poetry may, how- 
ever, be traced to an early source: the valleys of 
the south of Scotland abound, like the mountains 
of Germany, with endless legends connected with 
themselves ; every glen has its tradition, every 
stream its tale, and every hill its history. These of 
course are confined to oral registrars, and during 
the long evenings of a dreary winter, their repe- 
tition forms the chief amusement of their seclu- 
ded hearths. In a knowledge of these romantic 
chronicles, Hogg’s mother was versed beyond the 
most skilful of her companions. Of the old Border 
Ballads, she retained many thousand verses fresh 
in her memory, which were deposited in no other 
record, and had, perhaps, never been immortalized 
in types, but communicated from generation to 
generation like the learning of the Druids. It 
was from her lips that Sir Walter Scott wrote 
down several of the most interesting ballads in 
his Border Minstrelsy, and many, which she alone 
could have repeated, died with her uncommuni- 


cated. 

From her the Ettrick Shepherd drew, not only 
his poetic bias, but many of the tales, the clothing 
of which in poetic garb has served to establish 


his fame. He was truly cradled in song and nursed 
in tradition ; and he has himself, in a poem on the 
death of his mother, described the influence of 
her impressive recitals, and the hold which they 
took upon his young imagination. — iba 
Hogg’s memoirs contain few episodes ; in his 
sequestered valleys his life was monotony, and 
when he attained distinction, his actions are his 
books; but in nr Sage or fame, whether rhym- 
ing for some rustic adorer, or writing for the 
saloons of the woanty, the man ue cares Pose 
the same. Tho Orne upon the tide of cir- 
cumstances, they effected no change in his com- 
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position ; he arrived at his destination, popularity, 
with the same freight of feelings and traits of dis- 
position, with which he had floated through indi- 
gence and obscurity ; and to the present hour, his 
dearest, proudest title, is the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ 
which marks at once his humility and his pride, 
and enables him to say, like the Scythian philo- 
sopher, that he has added honour to his origin, 
not that his origin casts a slur upon him. At 
length, when verging on ferty years of age, he 
tired of the monotony of the mountains; he had 
already published one or two works which he had 
thrown out like feelers to tell him the pulse of the 

ublic: they were successful, and he descended 
ike the’Dacian gladiator, to wrestle in the Stadium 
of learning. Like every act of his life, his first step 
was a bold one. He threw his grey plaid across 
his arm, left his flocks and his home, ranged him- 
self amongst the gamblers for popularity, boldly 
seized the die, and threw for fame; the cast was 
an auspicious one. 

Hogg’s manner has acquired a wildness from 
Want of association with men; his early writings 
have the same from want of converse with books : 
the flights of his muse are not more eccentric or 
daring, than the flights of his head. One of his 
first acts was to establish and absolutely support, 
for upwards of twelve months, a talented perio- 
dical, by his own unaided pen. He once solicited 
contributions from most of the distinguished 
living poets, for a volume he proposed publishing : 
they disappointed him, and he wrote himself the 
articles he had hoped for with so close an imita- 
tion of style as to puzzle the Edinburgh savans. 
He is decidedly the second poet of Scotland, 
Campbell alone is superior. Compared to his 
Queen’s Wake, Scott’s metrical tales are dog- 
gerel, and Wilson’s verses mere prosing. In point 
of richness and repose, the descriptions in Kil- 
meny are unrivalled, as is the ‘ Wytch of Fife’ in 
quaint humour and imitation of antiquated style. 

The distinguishing trait of his poetry is origi- 
nality, he owes nothing either by acquisition or 
improvement to imitation; Burus’s ideas are more 
glittering, his have greaterintensity. Hogg’s verses 
combine sublimity with mellowness; Burns’s, 
picquancy with polish. The sweetness of the 
latter is hike that of crystalized sugar, whose mi- 
nutest particles are pointed; that of the former is 
like the smoothness of honey, whoseevery rounded 
atom is a luscious globule. Hogg’s poetry pos- 
sesses the dim richness of a cairngorm; Burns’s 
the lively sparkle of a topaz or a diamond. 

Like several of his poetical contemporaries, the 
Ettrick Shepherd has attempted prose-writing ; 
but here he has not been so successful. He has 
not sufficient knowledge of the world and of life. 
He describes polished manners as a traveller 
depicts those of a strange country, where those 
which are the most common-place to the natives, 
are the most striking to him. His plots want in- 
genuity, and his diction polish. But his ‘ Winter 
Evening Tales,’ are an exception from this cen- 
sure. They are written in his own character, and 
they are natural. In them he has embodied those 
legendary recitals, better adapted to prose than to 
poetry. Here his deficiency of style gives naiveté 
and freshness to his unembellished facts, whilst 
in his fictions, his strong imagination has supplied 
him with some extraordinary materials. He 
sometimes revels in the supernatural, and here 
his details have a breathless interest: they speak 
to the heart; or, as Sir Walter Scott said of 
‘ Frankenstein,’ in an expressive Scotch idiom, 
‘ They go down with a peyh!’ In point of inci- 
dent, he as far excels his contemporaries, as they 
surpass him in style. The Tales of Geoffrey 


Crayon, and some others, are written to engage 


the finer feelings of the heart; they operate upon 
the imagination like the polished weapons of 
modern surgery ; they make a deep, but a delicate 
wound. Hogg’s powerful recitals, like the fearful 
instruments of amputation or cautery, tear up the 
most delicate fibres of our feelings without mercy 
or gentleness, He bears the same relation, as a 








story-teller, to Hook or Irving, that Kean, dying 
in Othello, does to an Indian Juggler swallowing 
his scymitar; both produce the same overpower- 
ing excitement; but we reward the one with a 
shudder, the other with a smile. 

The present residence of the Ettrick Shepherd 
is within a short distance of the valley where he 
was born. His house, called Mount Benger, is 
situated on the side of one of the hills of Yarrow, 
and is supposed to occupy the site of an ancient 
monastery. Around him are the glens and the 
mountains over which he has wandered since 
childhood, and which he has celebrated in his 
song ; and from his windows he almost descries 
the placid mirror of St. Mary’s Loch, so accu- 
rately described in the introduction to the Second 
Canto of ‘ Marmion,’ and so often referred to in 
his own metrical traditions. He is one of the 
keenest and most skilful sportsmen in Scotland, 
especially as a brother of the angle; and his time 
is divided between his fictions and his fishing- 
hooks. In pastime as in poetry, he is all enthu- 
siasm : I have seen him stroll with his rod up the 
stream of the Yarrow as far as its junction with 
the Loch, walk in up to the middle so as to reach 
a scientific distance from the shore, and thus 
wade round till he again joined the stream on the 
left bank, and returned down the river to Mount 
Benger. The peasantry all know him, and his 
importance as a bard seems totally merged in his 
popularity as a shepherd. His appearance is 
clownish, but his expression is intellectual ; and 
the very roughness of his exterior indicates the 
gentleness of his heart. His social habits are all 
unreserved good humour, and he has a ceaseless 
flow of sparkling good spirits. Being introduced 
to the convivialities of more polished society at a 
late period of his life, he entered upon the new 
scene with all the ardour of novelty, and the 
ambition of out-doing his rivals even here. Hence 
those whom envy or malice had armed against 
him, did not fail to represent his hospitality as 
profusion ; his liveliness, as revelry ; his ywit, as 
ribald; and his laugh of heartfelt good-himour, 
as the boisterous indication of exuberant excess. 
But the insinuation was as false as the hearts of 
its authors. Not only Hogg’s real habits, but his 
early education, gave it the lie; and his passive 
disposition chose rather to dive down the slander 
than to write it down. The whole tenor of his 
life has been an illustration of the dying charge 
of the mother of Anagnosti, ‘ Let others fear 
their foes; you, my son, beware only of your 
friends !’ 

The political opinions of ‘ The Shepherd,’ are 
the result of imitation rather than conviction. 
During his pastoral life, he had little to do with 
the revolutions of empires; but when he began 
to enjoy the blushing honours of celebrity, and 
associate with the magnates of literature, he im- 
bibed the principles of his earliest and most re- 
spected patrons, That impression he has still 
retained; and, right or wrong, he has, at least, 
the merit of calm consistency, without bigotry or 
virulence. The tone of his mind is gentle and 
unruffled, and he composes with astonishing 
facility and readiness. Pour Books of ‘ Queen 
Hynde’ were written in little more than as many 
weeks; and though they bear traces of haste, 
contain many — of poetry unequally 
spangled over them. He is a generous and acute 
critic of the works of others, though, by a common 
failing, his estimates of his own productions are 
often crude and erroneous. He possesses an 
egregious proportion of personal vanity, and is 
very candid in the acknowledgment of it, Speak- 
ing once of Dr. John Leyden, and condemning 
him for the empty ambition which was a strong 
ingredient in his character, Hogg turned sharply 
round, and, ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ do you conceive that 
men have ever had an equally powerful stimulus 
to exertion with vanity? Why, if I had not just 
been the vainest creature alive, I should never 
have attained the celebrity I enjoy. I wrote and 


rhymed away for ten long years, amidst the jibes 
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and laughs of my companions ; every one ridiculed 
my verses, except Willy Laidlaw ;* but he and I 
always saw their merit, and deemed that they 
would one day do something for me; my vanity 
bore me up through . report and bad report ; 
and I now find that Willy and I were right.’ 

In domestic life, Hogg is extremely amiable. 
He possesses the soul of hospitality; and his 
romantic cottage seldom wants a succession of 
literary or admiring visitors. His character is 
now firmly stamped; and let the colour of his 
future life be as it may, let him repose in affluence 
or struggie with difficulties, his grand object is 
attained ; he has inscribed his name amongst those 
who have adorned his country and her annals ; 
and his shepherd’s plaid will descend, like the 
mantle of Elijah, bearing genius and inspiration 
to his pastoral successors. 





MENDIBIL’S MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 


Restimen Histérico de la Revolucion, de los Estados Uni- 
dos Mejicanos, por Don PaBLo DE MENDIBIL, 1 vol. 
in 8vo. pp. 423. con estampas. Ackermann. Lon- 
dres. 1828. 

Tue war in Spain has produced its harvest. 
Whilst anarchy devastates the Peninsula, the most 
illustrious Spaniards are groaning in exile. It is 
no longer in Madrid that the literary productions 
which might add to the glory of that unhappy 
country, are published. Weighed down by the 
triple yoke of political despotism, religious fana- 
ticism, and foreign dominion, it is next to im- 
possible that it should produce writings worthy 
of the consideration of the learned. It is on the 
rock of Gibraltar, in the metropolis of France, 
and even still more in that of England, that we 
find the majority of those ieasieate, who would 
have been an ornament to their country, emigrants 
from their native land. For some years past these 
unhappy exiles have sought, in the pursuits of lite- 
rature,a refuge from the calamities of civil war 
and the misfortunes which oppressed them. Se- 
veral of them have published works of great im- 
portance on that rich and sonorous language, 
which has become the prevailing tongue among 
the rising republics of South America, which will 
thus profit in their literature by the errors and 
perverseness of the mother country. Among 
these writers we observe the respected Villa 
Nueva, that noble defender of pure evangelical 
doctrines; the indefatigable Canga-Argiielles, 
who was Minister of Finance under the con- 
stitution—Galiano, the eloquent Member of the 
Spanish Cortes, whose articles have enriched our 
best publications. Mora and Ureullu, who have 
given us the advantage of their literary labours ; 
San Miguel, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who has published his ‘ Elements of the Art of 
War ;’ and the brave General Torijos, who is 
now terminating his ‘ Commentaries on the Me- 
moirs of Napoleon.’ Besides these, we might 
mention the useful hydrographical works of 
M. Bauza, and the learned ‘ Treatise on Umbel- 
liferous Plants,’ by M. La Gasca; we might, in- 
deed, add many more names to this list, were we 
not limited in space, and were it not that by expa- 
tiating on the merits of his countrymen, we should 
deprive Don Pablo de Mendibil of a portion of 
those columns, which we have destined to an 
analysis of the work he has just published. 

is gentleman is already well known in this 
country as the author of several literary works of 
considerable merit, as contributor to some of our 
best periodicals; but more particularly as editor 
of two quarterly publications, written in the 

Spanish language, and calculated to diffuse useful 

knowledge and liberal ideas throughout the new 

states of South America. Superior to most of 
his countrymen by the strength of his understand- 





* Son to the gentleman whom Hogg served as a 
shepherd. He was, till lately, land-steward to Sir 
Walter Scott, and is author of the beautiful Scots 
ballad of ‘ Lucy’s Flitting.’ 





ing, and by his extensive information, he has ever 
shown himself the champion of American inde- 
endence ; and although his opinions are slightly 
esned by the feelings natural to a native of 
Spain, he has, notwithstanding, pointed out in his 
introduction, with much power and candid inves- 
tigation, the danger of any attempt on the part of 
the mother country to re-possess herself of her 
former colonies. We give his own words : 

* The idea of reconquering our former colonies, 
is a fatal design, a lamentable obstinacy, at once 
characteristic of the spirit of despotism, which is 
totally incurable in those once infected with it, but 
which ought, by every means that reason and argu- 
ment can suggest, to be eradicated from those who 
profess liberal opinions, seeing that their country, 
which is so dear to them, and its future amelioration, 
depend in a great measure on the peace and friend- 
ship which it may preserve with the new American 
republics. I certainly do not wigh to insist upon 
this opinion, nor will I take up arms against my 
country, although her tyrants have banished me ; nei- 
ther will I solicit or accept any post, which may render 
me subservient to any country, or which might be 
looked upon as a private and personal act of hostility 
against, and separation from, the community to which 
I belong, without the authority of my own Govern- 
ment; but as I ama citizen, and a free one, thanks to 
the asylum which England has afforded me, I shall al- 
ways labour, as much as lies in my power, and when- 
ever an opportunity offers, to set opinions right on 
this important question, hoping and desiring to render, 
in so doing, a service to my unfortunate country—un- 
fortunate, I say, because her sons fly from the face of 
truth, which, though it wears at first a stern aspect, 
always proves ultimately agreeable, when we have over- 
come the early impressions created by habit and in- 
terest.’ 

From the want of’a general history of South 
America, such works as those lately published at 
Paris by Don R. Restrepo, and in London by our 
present author, cannot fail to meet with a most 
favourable reception. They furnish very impor- 
tunt data, and although rather incomplete in their 
form and arrangement, some future historian may 
collect these scattered materials, and from them 
compile the annals of the new Trans-Atlantic 
Republies—the annals of that vast continent, 
which, whether we consider it previous to its dis- 
covery, at the present period of its conquest, 
during its three centuries of slavery, or, lastly, 
during the ten years of the revolution, is every 
way worthy of the labours of the philosophical 
historian. 

It is well known that, previous to its discovery 
by Europeans, America was peopled by various 
nations, more or less civilized, living in tribes, as 
in Brazil and Colombia, or formed into regular 
states, as in Mexico and Peru. The crimes to 
which fanaticism and the thirst of gold urged the 
Spaniards are but too well known. The Indians 
were exterminated by thousands, while their con- 
querors were little less active in destroying each 
other. Swarms of adventurers, the mere refuse 
of Europe, came to settle in various parts of the 
new hemisphere, and enrich themselves by the 
spoils of the Natives. Spanish colonies soon es- 
tablished themselves in different parts of the 
country ; but oppressed by old Spain, checked in 
their industry by the various restraints laid on 
agricultural produce and commerce, by the want 
of civil liberty, and the arts of civilized society, 
they were at length driven to insurrection. Their 
first attempts were unsuccessful; Leon failed in 
his design on the Caraccas in 1750; and in 1780 
Tubar Amara experienced a similar misfortune 
in Peru. In 1781, Don Salvador Plata was foiled 
in his attempt in New Grenada, and the conspiracy 
of Don A. Norino, in 1797, was discovered be- 
fore it burst forth. 

The first expedition of Meranda upon the Ca- 
racas in 1806, was unsuccessful, and the insur- 
rectian at Buenos Ayres, the following year, was 
quelled. But it was utterly impossible to retain, in 
a state of bondage, men resolved on obtaining 
their freedom. The cruelties, practised by the 


Spaniards, after their victories, exasperated the 





mildest and meekest character; all flew to arms, 
and the cry of war and liberty echoed from all 
parts. Availing themselves, in 1810, of the moment 
when the Peninsula was wholly engrossed by its 
obstinate struggles with.Napoleon, the different 
states of Spanish America, almost at the same 
instant, hoisted the standard of revolt. The contest 
was long and sanguinary, but the cause of justice 
was ultimately triumphant, and the efforts of 
Bolivar in Colombia, of St. Martin at Buenos 
Ayres, of O'Higgins in Chili, and those of Hidalga 
in Mexico, were crowned with success. 

It is to this last part of the struggle for Ameri- 
can independence that the history of Don P. Men-+ 
dibil relates. His work is divided into four books, 
In the first, he describes the situatiuz: <f Mexico, 
previous to the revolution; explains the o.:vin of 
the insurrection ; and traces its progress through 
all the Mexican provinces, until the death of Hi- 
dalgo. In the second and third books, he details 
the measures of the Insurrectional Juntas, and re- 
lates the military operations of the Generals Mo- 
relos and Rayon; whom he follows through all 
the different stages of their good and bad fortune, 
Lastly, in the fourth book, he makes us acquaint- 
ed with the heroic, but unfortunate, efforts of the 
Generals Victoria and Mina, and exhibits Mexico 
once more falling under the yoke of its former 
oppressors. 

During this long struggle, the Americans were 
subject to the most unheard-of sufferings; and 
too frequently equalled the Spaniards in acts of 
revenge and cruelty. Towns and villages were 
constantly laid waste by one or the other party ; 
and both royalists and republicans basely massa- 
cred their prisoners. The individual ambition of 
the revolutionary chiefs also caused frequent dis- 
sensions in the republican party; and it is, per- 
haps, greatly to this want of unanimity that 
the fatal results of the war may be attributed. It 
is a relief to the mind, amidst these scenes of car- 
nage and devastation, to dwell on such acts as 
that of General Bravo, whose father having been 
shot by the Spaniards, he only retaliated by set- 
ting free all the prisoners who had fallen into his 
hands. 

* At the time of young Bravo’s gaining this victory, 
he was still labouring under deep affliction for the death 
of his father, D. Leonardo ; but, instead of revenging 
his loss, (a feeling very difficult to repress on such an 
occasion,) by shedding the blood of such victims as he 
might choose to select from among upwards of three 
hundred royalist prisoners whom he had made, he, on 
the contrary, did honour to his memory by a trait 
of truly Christian virtue ; and which was, perhaps, the 
most worthy tribute he could have paid to the princi-: 
ples for which his virtuous father had died; and thus 
admirably followed the example which he left him. He 
disapproved of the executions which subsequently took 
place in Tehuacan ; he took under his protection the 
remaining prisoners, and, thus delivering them from 
an ignominious death, he addressed them as follows : 
‘* | have resolved to set you at liberty—you may, there- 
fore, go whenever you think fit; and rest assured, that 
I have given proper orders for the protection of those 
who may require it.” The Spaniards remained, and 
joined his standard; such was the irresistible attrac- 
tion that the cause of independence, under snch a 
leader, possessed, even for those who were most opposed 
to it.’ 

Don P. Mendibil has derived some assistance, 
in writing this historical sketch, from the volumi- 
nous work of Don Carlos Maria Bustamente : 
and it is from this author, who had been an eye- 
witness of most of the events—that he has selected 
the greater part of the principal facts, which his 
pen has divested of that superfluous pomp of de- 
clamation with which they are encumbered in the 
original. 

The work before us is extremely well ar- 
ranged; the events are related with order and 
precision, and the style appears to combine ele- 
gance with simplicity. There are several passages 
of considerable power, but the author dwells with 
rather too muchminuteness on unim portant events, 
to admit of the same beauties prevailing through- 
out. We could have wished that there had been 
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less detail of insignificant battles, which produced 
no decided results, and which are almost a ble- 
mish to his production ; and that the space, allot- 
ted to these descriptions, had been better devoted 
to philosophical reasonings on the state of affairs at 
the different periods of the Revolution, and on 
the future prospects of the Mexican Republic. 
His introduction proves that he might safely ven- 
ture on the most important speculations, and 
that his talents should not be confined toa mere 
chronological history. It is very desirable that 
he should continue “his sketch up to the present 
time; a painful impression is left on the mind of 
the reader, by having to close the volume with the 
triumph of the Spanish monarchy over the liberty 
of Mexico. 





TALES OF THE MOORS. 


Tales of the Moors: or Rainy Days in Ross-shire. By 
the AuTHOR of ‘ Selwyn in Search of a Daughter.’ 
pp. 437. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1828. 

Tue class of fictitious narrative to which the 
publication before us belongs, is almost entirely 
of modern growth. The fictions of an early pe- 
riod were either the production of mere drawling 
sentimentalism, or filled with recitals of the busy 
lives and strange adventures of men, the changes 
of whose fortunes and situations were never- 
theless brought about on the usual scene of human 
action. In the works, indeed, of the great fathers 
of the English novel, besides variety of action 
and bold delineation of character, we meet with 
a considerable degree of natural pathos in occa- 
sional scenes and descriptions ; but they painted 
men and manners as they found them, without 
troubling themselves as to the s “ey of thought 
and action that lie in the depths of the human 
heart ; they had to do only with the beaten tracks 
of existence and ordinary causes of destiny, and 
satisfied themselves with showing men in the 
most striking circumstances, that such a mea- 
sure of observation afforded them. Whatever 
beauty their heroines possessed, it was that which 
is seen every day, and was described without any 
of the heightenings of impassioned sentiment or 
enthusiasm ; the heroes of their tales were general- 
ly uninfluenced by any stronger feeling than a high 
sense of honour, or the usual gary of love felt 
by most young men; yet out of such elements as 
these, the mere common-places, as it were, of 
human character, they continued to write nar- 
ratives which, as long as novels are read, will be 
the delight and amusement of men’s leisure mo- 
ments. The truth is, the pleasure to be derived 
from the reading of this class of novels is akin 
to that we receive from watching the course of 
events in actual life, from hearing anecdotes of 
men whom we have long known, but never seen, 
acting in the situations in which they are now 
shown to us; or from having our sympathies 
awakened for them by seeing them in circum- 
stances to which our own may by chance have 
had some resemblance. 

To the pleasure received from these sources 
may be addled that which we derive from a well- 
executed series of portraitures, or even from the 
broadest caricature, when in keeping with the 
frame-work of circumstances and events. But 
the gratification enjoyed in perusing a novel of 
the class to which the ‘ Tales of the Moors’ belong, 
is derived from different sources, and is of a dif- 
ferent nature. In the former kind of fictitious 
narrative, rapidity of events, broad, strong-lined 
pictures of character, and a certain kind of se- 
rious humour, are the materials out of which the 
interest of the production springs; but in the 
latter it depends on the display of feelings as they 
rise in the solitary individuality of the human 
heart, depending on none of the busy and ordi- 
nary courses of life, but on the pure and gentle 
sympathies of our nature. It is derived, too, from 
the delight we take in wandering up and down 
the bye-ways of existence, and seeing beings like 
ourselves under the influence of feelings less 
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worldly than our own, and more in harmony, 
whether happy or not, with the purer and gentler 
principles of our humanity ; and it is strengthened 
or diminished, according as the scenes or characters 
described are conformable to the outlines of that 
ideal beauty pictured on our imagination, and 
which is more or less vivid in its appeals to every 
man’s heart. 

In novels of this character, therefore, we are to 
look for less action and more sentiment, less of 
incident and more of pathos, and an inferior de- 

ree of invention in the fable, but a greater nicety 
in the development of passion. In classing, how- 
ever, the ‘Tales of the Moors’ with this species 
of novels, we neither mean to judge them by 
any strict rules derived from these ideas, nor 
intend to say that we regard them as deserving a 
higher rank than many other similar productions, 
which we rank under the same class. They are 
distinguished, a% was observed in a slight notice 
of the Work in a former number, for their quiet 
beauty and pathos, but they want connection in 
the incidents of the stories, which is especially 
the fault of the first tale of the collection, ‘The 
Return,’ which fails of producing its effect on 
the feelings, by being crowded with one sketch 
after the other, which, however beautiful as se- 
parate pictures, become wearisome when placed 
as they are in that tale. But, notwithstanding 
these errors in the construction of the stories, 
the volume, on the whole, is a very charming one, 
is overflowing with tender and amiable feeling, 
and contains some descriptions, both of charac- 
ter and scenery, of the most interesting kind. 

We must now endeavour to give our readers 
some idea of the general style of the tales, by 
making an abstract of the one which appears best 
adapted for abridgment. It is that entitled ‘My 
last day in Rome.’ 

An English gentleman, who had been for some 
time resident in Rome, and whose devotion to 
the arts, and reverence for every thing of great 
and noble in antiquity, had made him her true 
foster-son, was on the eve of leaving, most pro- 
bably for ever, this seat of his most cherished as- 
sociations. While determining upon taking his 
last ramble among his favourite scenes, he recol- 
lects that it is necessary for him to proceed to a 
manufactory where those famous Roman pearls 
are prepared, which are so valued among the 
ladies. He accordingly sets forth, and on his ar- 
riving there, is struck with the strange scene the 
place presents. His interest, however, is soon 
entirely occupied in observing a beautiful girl, 
whose ae bespeaks her of superior rank, 
employed among the other women belonging to 
the manufaetory. Her beauty, and the grief 
under which she seemed suffering, induced our 
traveller to make some inquiries about her, and 
he discovers from an old woman, whose charac- 
ter is well touched by the author, that she is the 
daughter of a Spaniard of rank, who, having 
been secretary to a cardinal, was sent into Italy 
on Buonaparte’s invasion of his country; but the 
cardinal having died on the road, the poor secre- 
tary was left in a strange land without friend or 
support, and soon after died of a broken heart, 
leaving his widow and daughter unprovided for. 
Isidora for some time succeeded in obtaining a 
scanty support for her mother, but her ex- 
ertions were unable to keep them long from 
distress; and on the next-day, the young 
Englishman was informed, whatever little furni- 
ture they possessed was to be sold by auction, and 
themselves turned out of their dwelling. The 
stranger was deeply affected at the account, and 
determined, if possible, to afford the unfortunate 
mother and daughter some relief. The only dif- 
ficulty was, how to give it without wounding the 
delicacy of their feelings, or creating a suspicion 
of any dishonourable motives. Fortunately for 
his purpose, among other things to be sold were 
some pictures, and he resolved on buying these 
at a price which would effect what he desired. 


He accordingly hastened to find some agent to 
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attend the auction for him, and made choice of a 
young and talented Spanish student, whose mo- 
desty and genius had induced him to seek his 
acquaintance. To the young artist, accordingly, 
he made his design known, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he discovered that the painter was the 
devoted admirer of the beautiful Isidora, and 
only kept from throwing himself at her feet by 
respect for the superior rank of his countrywoman 
and his own poverty. After somelittle}explanation, 
which was necessary to subdue the rising jealousy 
of the painter, arrangements were entered into 
for his attendance on the morrow at the sale. The 
whole of the description of the scene which the 
auction presented, is so novel that we must give it 
entire : 


‘ Wishing me to be at hand in case of any occurrence 
requiring a reference to his principal, Christoval, at an 
early hour next day, procured me admittance at an 
opposite house in the narrow Vicolo, (with the master 
of which, an oil-seller, he had dealt largely, to catch a 
glimpse of his idol,) while he himself, to avoid all ap- 
pearance of collusion, kept away till the hour of sale 
should give to idlers and purchasers the privilege of 
assembling. 

‘It was of too humble a character to attract many of 
either. A few heads, mine among the rest, appeared 
at adjoining windows; a few squalid neighbours ga- 
thered round the door, while the simple articles of 
domestic use in the poorest families were exposed at the 
balcony of the house, and knocked-down, with the 
usual coarse professional wit, by an unfeeling auc- 
tioneer. Among the group below, I detected the sharp 
faces of one or two Shylock-looking creditors, whom it 
would have been joy to my heart to defraud of their 
bond, instead of contributing to its payment. Poor 
devils! they looked blank enough at the produce of 
their extortion—till, after some delay, and an apparent 
altercation, heard even across the lane, the auctioneer 
began to cry, in atone of mock triumph and import~ 
ance,* “ Quadri, Signori, quadri! cosa rarissima, cosa 
stupenda, opera di Raffaelle!!’’—and other similar 
ironical puffs. On this, Christoval made his appearance 
in the field; and the unusual cry from a house of so 
mean a description, brought together, in an incredibly 
short space of time, two or three dealers in vertu of 
the lowest order, desirous of seeing if any thing could 
be had, fit to be repainted for the English market. 

‘ Pictures could not be criticised from the street, and 
Christoval, in the privileged character of a purchaser, 
dared to enter a dwelling which had till then been to. 
him forbidden ground. Isidora did not appear, though, 
her sobs were audible from an adjoining apartment ; and. 
the widow was too completely engrossed in protesting 
against the continuance of the sale, to have leisure toy 
rebuke the intruder. In vain did she exclaim, and asse 
verate—the creditors would not listen, and the sale 
proceeded. \ 

‘The old deal box which my Trasteverine friend 
mentioned, was dragged forth from the dust in which 
it had long reposed. It contained three pictures. ‘The 
first, dingy and smoky as lover of the antique could 
desire, had little other recommendaation. It was some 
legendary Spanish Saint, of no note in the Roman Ca- 
lender, and the auctioneer put the poor unknown 
Beato in all the ridiculous lights imaginable. No one 
bid—at length, one of the brokers, who had been cal- 
culating what it would cost him to varnish and new- 
christen it, offered acrown. Christoval doubled the 
offer. The varnisher looked again at the daub, fancied. 
he saw something in it, and bid five sendi. Christoval 
doubled again, and the dealer concluding him to be a 
Spanish pilgrim in a fit of devotion, whom it would be 
easy to lure on, ventured as far as fifteen. My agent 
rose to twenty. The creditors rubbed their hands, and 
the bystanders their eyes, and the next picture was 
produced. 

“ It was a companion to the last; a Madonna, ugly 
and black enough to have been painted, as all such 
scarecrows are said to be, by St. Luke himself—and 
having unfortunately arrived in a country where some 
eleven thousand fairer virgins had landed before her, no. 
one would take compassion on Nossa Senhora. Chris~ 
toval was ashamed to begin with more than twenty 
scudi, which was at once accepted. The widow cast a 
bewildered glance on the young painter, and shook her 
head more in sorrow than in anger. 

‘The third picture was at length produced. It had 
originally been rather large for the box, and stuck fast, 
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with its face downwards, so that it had probably never 
‘before been exposed to the view of any one in Rome. 
With some difficulty it was disengaged, and what were 
Christoval’s feelings, when his practised eye rested on 
one of the most superb Murillos that ever found its 
way out of Spain! It was an ‘ Adoration of the 
Shepherds,’ so full of truth, of nature, of magical 
illusion, that the rude Trasteverians crossed themselves 
in admiration, and even the cautious dealers forgot 
themselves so far as to exclaim. 

‘ Christoval, as a distinguished purchaser, easily pro- 
cured a suspension of the bidding till he flew over to 
consult me. He told me, in breathless ecstacy, that 
the picture was well worth a thousand crowns ; that he 
believed even the petty dabblers opposite would speculate 
thus far, if, (as he hoped might not be the case,) they 
recognised it for an original ; and that he would engage 
for my being reimbursed to that extent by Cardinal 
Fesch, or any other rich collector. I was not rich 
enough to give a thousand crowns even for a Murillo; 
but the happiness of three human beings was included 
in the purchase, and I resolved to run the risk. 

‘ The dealers, during Christoval’s absence, had pre- 
vailed to have the picture set up, and the first sound 
which saluted him on the staircase was an hundred 
crowns !—Here more artifice was necessary, and he 
made his advances with apparent caution and hesitation. 
The others again felt proportionally safe. Though 
unacquainted with the school to which it belonged, and 
with the marks of originality evident to a Spanish eye, 
though even ignorant of its being a Murillo, the 
picture had intrinsic charms to secure them 
against loss; so they proceeded, gathering animation 
from the young Spaniard’s flushed cheek and keen eye, 
till five hundred crowns had been proclaimed by the 
astonished and sobered auctioneer. Christoval could 
not resist a glance at the widow. Her eye alone be- 
trayed neither joy nor astonishment ; while a louder 
sob, from the inner apartment, spoke of deeper and 
wilder sorrow. What could be the meaning of this 
apathy in the one, and agony in the other? Witha 
trembling voice and diminished interest, he continued 
bidding, tillhe was half dismayed to find himself pos- 
sessor of the Murillo for seven hundred crowns ; the 
highest sum on which the speculators could hope for 
profit adequate to the risk. 

* The creditors were congratulating themselves, and 
the bystanders the widow, when La Valdagna, with an 
air of dignity which virtue alone can inspire, came 
forward, and, now for the first time obtaining a hear- 
ing, took the neighbours to witness that the pictures 
thus advantageously sold, were neither the property of 
herself nor her deceased husband, but a sacred deposit 
intrusted to him by the late Cardinal, his master, being 
part of the furniture of his private chapel, the richer 
spoils of which had fallen a prey to the invaders of 
Spain. 

* What a blow to the avarice of the creditors, the 
honest good-will of the neighbours, above all, to the 
lo and high-wrought hopes of poor Christoval! No 
wader Isidora had wept, as she traced these hopes in 
her lover’s animated accents, and knew that they were 
founded in error, and doomed to immediate annihila- 
tion !’ p. 278—289. 


The only thing now to be done was to apply to 
the college of the Propaganda, which takes cog- 
nizance we are informed of the affairs of deceased 
cardinals. The application of the Englishman was 
successful, and it was decided that, as no de- 
mand had been made before the expiration of 
seven years, respecting the property in the hands 
of Isidoras’s mother, it devolved toher. The tale 
concludes as follows : 

‘ This matter thus happily settled, and any counter 
claim by the creditors being obviated by immediate 
payment of their demands, the widow and her daughter 
became undoubted posessors of the seven hundred crowns 
which I had offered for the Murillo. This was to them 
a little fortune ; and, to La Valdagna’s credit, she at 
once declared her readiness to share it to the last far- 
thing with the generous Christoval,; but I had too 
much English pride to let him come into the family oa 
any but equal terms. I! sold the picture for five hun- 
dred crowns of profit; and adding, with sincere satis- 
faction, a couple of hundretls more, the high contract- 
ing parties were put on a footing of equality which left 
nothing to desire. 

* Christoval’s hard-earned pittance from the German 
Baron, presented Isidora with her wedding dress. 1 
gave her a string of pearls in memory of our first 
meeting, and her laudable, though humble vocation. | 
saw her married to my amiable young protegé, in the 





church where he first received her lifeless in his arms. 
I saw them, with heartfelt satisfaction, depart, the hap- 
piest of the happy, for their native country; and the 
following year, when I crossed the Pyrenees, and 
visited Christoval at Villa ——, he had painted for me a 
Madonna and child—from what models I need not say 
—worthy to be added to my former treasures, and 
somehow or other, the chief favourites in my collec- 
tion.’—p. 287-8. 

There is much merit, it will be seen, in this little 
tale, and the others in the volume are equally in- 
teresting. We have already mentioned what we 
consider their principal defect, but we must not 
conclude our remarks without cautioning this 
writer against suffering himself again to employ the 
negligent and often ungrammatical language he 
has made use of in his present production. Did 
we think such criticism worth employing, we 
could fill half a page with the blunders he has 
made in the syntax and construction of his sen- 
tences. ‘ 





TAYLOR’S PROCESS OF HISTORICAL PROOF. 


The Process of Historical Proof, Exemplified and 
Explaind, By Isaac Taytor. pp. 338, 8vo. Holds- 
worth. London, 1828. 

Ir is an employment not unworthy the acutest 
minds, to examine with minute attention every 
circumstance that can illustrate the nature of 
moral or histerical evidence. The whole value 
of experience depends upon the soundness of our 
views respecting it, and we have no certain means 
of distinguishing truth but when the rules of our 
inquiries are founded on just principles respecting 
its different species. Every branch of knowledge, 
either in its dependencies or effects, connects 
itself with this inquiry, and draws some illustra- 
tion from it. No system of ethics can be properly 
established without its assistance ; and religion, 
in its human indwellings, in the power of its 
sanctions and appeals, can take no step from one 
age to the other, independent of its supports. 
It is evidently, therefore, an object of the highest 
importance that just ideas on the subject of his- 
torical evidence should be diffused as widely as 
possible, that men of clear and unprejudiced 
minds should endeavour to lay down certain rules 
of easy application to the ordinary subjects of in- 
quiry, and that no pains should be spared in 
bringing every question, with which either politi- 
cal or religious systems are connected, to the test 
they would afford. Although moral truth can 
never be made so palpable and visible as physical 
certainty, an inconceivable degree of error and 
doubtfulness might be removed by such a method 
as this. The nature of credibility would be 
better understood ; the real situation of man, as to 
the things beyond and above him, would be more 
distinctly seen ; probabilities might be weighed 
with probabilities, with some chance of producin 
decision; and the different species of facts an 
arguments would be observed in closer and more 
distinct relation. The great difficulties attending 
the investigation of historical truth are partly 
attributable to the mind of the inquirer, and partly 
to the nature of the subject. Impatience, a want 
of ingenuousness, prejudice and passion, are 
among the greatest enemies of truth, and are 
sufficient to close the eyes against its clearest 
light. Paucity of documents, imperfections in the 
proofs of theirgenuinenessand authenticity, doubt- 
fulness of character in the witnesses, and unfa- 
vourable circumstances in the times through which 
the traditions or documents have passed, are those 
accidental hindrances of satisfactory inquiry which 
are more or lessattendant upon every investigation. 
The contrast also existing between even the highest 
degree of probability and the certainty of mathe- 
matical demonstration, is a circumstance unfa- 
yourable to the conviction of a great number of 
minds, and which is so necessarily présent in every 
reasoning process, that nothing but a very clear 
notion of the different species of evidence can 
counterbalance its influence. It frequently hap- 
pens, indeed, that the acutest reasoners are 





strongly biassed by this circumstance, and by 
keeping their thoughts too intently set on the 
fixed and naked vision of truth, are unable to re- 
cognise her when passing among the clouds and 
shadows of her earthly tabernacle. Of these dif- 
ferent classes of difficulties in the investigation of 
history, the former depend upon our moral, the 
latter on our mental constitution, and on the ge- 
neral character of mankind. A very opposite 
method, therefore, is to be ey the de- 
fender of any particular system in his mode of 
arguing with his various opponents, and, in our 
private inquiriés, we shall find a strict attention 
to the same suggestion of no little importance. 
It must, however, from this consideration, be ap- 
parent to the most superficial observer, that not 
only charity, but good sens», is utterly opposed to 
bigotry of every kind; that the folly of perse- 
cution is as great as its cruelty, and that it can 
only be an utter ignorance of the human charac- 
ter, and of sound philosophy, that could prompt 
men to use compulsory means to produce con- 
viction. The most virtuous and moral man may 
be unable intellectually to receive the truth which 
his heart approves; and the most vicious one 
may, by the constitution of his mind, at once 
grasp the most subtle truths, and remain uninflu- 
enced either in conduct or feeling, by their ap- 
plication. Let, however, the proper means be 
employed which the opposite necessities of these 
characters require, and it will be soon seen, that 
party passions and intolerant prejudices are less 
obstinate than is sometimes imagined. 

With regard to those difficulties which belong 
to the defect of evidence, or its complicated na- 
ture, we have to remember that the best interests 
of all men depend on truth, and that when pre- 
judice is removed, we engage them universally 
either in the pursuit of her, or in preparing the way 
for her discovery. 

It is to remove some of the hindrances which 
present themselves to the inquirer after truth in 
many of its most important relations, that the 
work before us has been published. Mr. Isaac 
Taylor is already well known to the public as an 
able and useful writer, and in turning his atten- 
tion to the subject of historical proof, has entered 
a field worthy of his best exertions. The mode 
of reasoning he has pursued is by way of parallel, 
and taking the history of Herodotus as his text, 
he has deduced, from a careful examination of its 
genuineness and authenticity, from a comparison 
of testimonies respecting it, from a summary of 
the accidental circumstauces attending its trans- 
mission, and from a variety of other considera- 
tions,’a set of plain and forcible rules a 
applicable to the evidences of religious history, and, 
indeed, of every other kind that is transmitted to 
us in written documents. 

After giving a brief account of the great histo- 
rian and his work, our author proceeds to prove 
the real antiquity of the latter, and to show the 
evidence on which the substance of its relations 
has been received. This evidence he then con- 
trasts with examples of imperfect historical evi- 
dence, and next makes some observations on the 
oppugners of Herodotus, Manetho, Strabo, &c., 
among the ancients, and Bodin, Isaac Vossius, 
Voltaire and others, among the moderns. The 
following section of the work is a very useful one, 
and as it is easier to disjoin some passages of it 
from the main argument, than to extract from 
the other parts of the volume, we shall give Mr. 
Taylor’s remarks ‘ On the materials and boun- 
daries of authentic history.’ 

‘ The primary materials of history are all those writ- 
ings, of whatever class, which can with certainty he 
proved to belong to the age and country to which our 
inquiries relate. Among these various contemporiry 
writings, we grant, by courtesy, the first place of ho- 
nour to professed histories. In estimating the value of 
such works, an extreme solicitude relative to the au- 
thor’s character and intentions is both unnecessary and 
fiivolous ; —for an ordinary measure of good sense and 
intelligence, and a fair character among his countrymen 
for authenticity, afford all the secuxity that is needed 
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for the truth of the principal events. Next to these 
professedly historical works, we naturally examine the 
general literature of the times, not doubting that we 
shall find scattered through it many notices of passing 
events, serving the double purpose of elucidating and 
of confirming the statements of historians. And as in 
—— proceedings, so also in historical inquiries, the 
letters of the parties concerned in the transactions under 
examination will be deemed to claim peculiar regard. 

* If the public and private correspondence of a public 
man is extant, we may defy the skill of the most con- 
summate intriguer effectually to conceal truth in 
matters of fact ; for as the brand of duplicity is un- 
failingly affixed by history to those who have merited 
the stigma, this very mark becomes an index—making 
known upon the surface the movements so artfully 
concealed. But if, notwithstanding his prejudices, and 
errors, and private interests, a public person deserves, 
in the common sense of the term, to be called an 
honest man, then his letters may be assumed as fur- 
nishing by far the most significant and infallible of all 
historical documents, 

* Such documents being alleged to exist, we have, in 
the first place, to assure ourselves of their genuineness ; 
and being satisfied on this point, they must be used as 
piers of support, from which to arch over the continuous 
structure of history —Amid the generalities, and the 
negligencies, and the anachronisms, so often met with 
in formal narratives, this or that hypothesis in expla- 
nation of difficulties may fairly be formed: but all 
such suppositions must be brought to the test of the 
existing letters ; for a scheme of interpretation which 
can by no means be reconciled with inevitable inferences 
from genuine letters, written at the time, cannot for a 
moment be admitted. 

* This high importance attached to letters, as his- 
torical documents, is not assumed on the supposition 
that a marin writing a letter, is, of course, more vera- 
cious than he would be, if he were writing a history ; 
for the very reverse may often be the fact ; but it results 
from the peculiarity of this kind of cotapusition—A 
Jetter is an interlocution between individuals ;—for 
though we hear only one of the speakers explicitly, 
yet the sentiments, convictions, and common know- 
ledge of the party addressed, are contained, by im- 
plication, in the writer’s language and allusions. 
Wherein the writer and the person he addresses differ 
in opinion—wherein they agree, and what facts are 
known and acknowledged by both—are, in most cases, 
sufficiently manifest in the terms of a letter :—the 
paper contains therefore in fact the testimony of two 
or of more persons; and on a variety of points (not 
directly interesting to either party, or not at that time 
in debate betwen them) this evidence is of that purely 
spontaneous and incidental kind which carries with it 
irresistible conviction. 

‘ The value of modern European history has been 
incalculably enhanced by the numberless collections of 
the letters of statesmen and literary persons that have 
been at different times brought to light. Ancient his- 
tory, though not wholly destitute of documents of this 
sort, possesses only a few examples of the kind. Such 
are the epistles of Cicero, and those of Pliny ; both 
of inestimable value in ascertaining the public trans- 
actions of the times. Had similar memorials been 
transmitted from the pens of the Grecian statesmen, 
the historians of their times would stand relieved almost 
of the entire responsibility of transmitting to posterity 
a true picture of the glories of their country. This 
deficiency is in part supplied by the orations addressed 
to the people by Lysias, Isocrates, AEschines, and De- 
mosthenes ; for in these also, though we may distrust 
many direct affirmations, we cannot but admit the cer- 
tainty of a thousand allusions, implying that the events 
mentioned were matters °f notoriety among those whom 
the orator addressed. 

© Of all such documents it may be affirmed, that, 
when certainly proved to be genuine, they annihilate 
tue distance of time, and place the men of each suc- 
ceeding age in immediate connection with their pre- 
cursors on the theatre of life. It is by these means 
that the inestimable benefits to be derived from a 
knowledge of the wisdom and the folly, the virtues and 
the vices of other men—a knowledge not advantage- 
ously to be gathered from our own times merely, are. 
possessed on grounds which leave no room to distrust 
their practical value. 

* Carrying in the mind the ascertainable distinction 
between contemporary and traditionary history— 
between that which may be demonstrated to be true, 
and that which may fairly be deemed questionable, it 
will not be difficult to trace, upon the chart of past 
ages, almost definitely, a line marking out the terra 
firma of history, within which nothing yery important 
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en undetermined ; and beyond which, very little 
can be fixed with confidence and precision. If we ex- 
clude the narrow track marked from age to age by the 
few definite points of sacred history, and the truth of 
which in its earlier portions rests on the proof of the 
divine authority of the books in which it is contained— 
this solid ground will appear to be not very widely 
extended in either of its dimensions. Of the nations of 
Asia, it can hardly be affirmed, that there exists any 
strictly authentic history, except so far as by war or 
commerce, the people of the East, coming in contact 
with Europeans, have mingled the affairs of the two 
continents. In like manner, African history is sub- 
stantiated only so far as it is closely interwoven with 
that of Greece or Rome. Authentic Grecian history 
hardly dates its commencement earlier than the e- 
ginning of the sixth century before the Christian era ; 
nor does it, till long afterwards, spread itself beyond 
the narrow boundaries of Greece. The Roman history, 
though it assumes the sonorous tones of arrogant pre- 
tension—fitting the policy and insolence of the people, 
is manifestly liable to more than suspicion. Not only 
must we retrench, as destitute of sufficient proof, the 
earlier portions of Roman history ; but many splendid 
pages of the foreign history of the republic, even in 
much later periods, ought, in point of authenticity, to 
be placed upon a level only with the official publications 
of governments, which suffer no statements but their 
own to be circulated. 


* Yet, after all these retrenchments have been made 
from the apparent dimensions of ancient history, there 
remains aspace and a period within which no signal 
transactions—extending by their consequences through 
many years, and affecting the condition of more na- 
tions than one—can be imagined to rest under much 
obscurity. For example :—If we take the map of the 
goman empire, we may draw a border, extending to 
the width of three hundred miles—in some parts less, 
in others more—around the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea ;—the space so marked might safely be termed 
the domain of authentic history, during a period of a 
thousand years :—the commencement of this period 
must, of course, be dated a century or two earlier in 
the east, than in the west ; but during the mid-years of 
the term, that is to say, from the age of Alexander till 
that of Constantine, a noon-day light shines upon the 
public affairs and social condition of every nation com- 
prehended within the above-mentioned limits. 

* Compared with the entire mass of human interests 
and of human affairs, the fragments of information pre- 
served by history are indeed inconsiderable: yet that 
large volume of facts which is for ever lost from the 
knowledge of posterity, must be supposed to consist, 
almost entirely, of what was private,local, ordinary, and 
unattended by signal and abiding consequences. Nor 
can it be imagined, that, within the range of authentic 
history, public events of such a nature as must attract 
general attention, and such as involved the interests of 
multidudes, and occupied a course of years, and ex- 
tended in their effects over several countries, may have 
taken place, of which events history has given no indi- 
cation ; and of which no trace, no monument, no record 
remains.’—p. 124-130. 


The absurdity of such a supposition as the 
foregoing is not greater, as Mr. Taylor observes, 
than the idea that many important events might 


occur, that persons of celebrated character 
might flourish on the great theatre of human 
action, that extraordinary changes might be pro- 
duced by unusual causes, that every thing attend- 
ing the times in which they occurred might be 
recorded by many contemporary historians, and 
yet that subsequent generations might be doomed 
to ignorance or uncertainty respecting both the 
events and persons mentioned in their narratives. 
In the application of his previous investigation 
to the great purpose of his argument, our author 
reasons clearly and judiciously, and in the 
chapter on the use of ethical writings as ma- 
terials of history, he has shown himself master 
of the true philosophy of his subject. 

We close Mr. Taylor’s work with increased 
respect for his talents. He has written ably on 
a subject involved in difficulties that have driven 
more than one great mind into a labyrinth of 
errors, and, by the train of argument he has pur- 
sued, his treatise is calculated to afford an in- 
quiring reasoner those general rules, in estimating 
evidence, which may greatly facilitate his deci- 
sions on a variety of doubtful cases. 








WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


al History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus. By WasHINGTON IRVING. 4 vols. 8yo. 
Murray. London, 1828. ‘ 


In conformity with our promise last week, to 
extract some passages in which Mr Irving has 
illustrated the character and genius of Columbus, 
we proceed to give the following observations 
which are derived from a careful consideration of 
the travels of Marco Polo, as illustrative of those 
of Columbus. 


* The travels of Marco Polo, or Paolo, furnish a key 
to many parts of the voyages and speculations of 
Columbus, which, without it, would hardly be com- 
prehensible. 

*Marco Polo was a native of Venice, who, in the 
thirteenth century, made a journey into the remote, 
and, at that time, unknown regions of the East, and 
filled all Christendom with curiosity by his account 
of the countries he had visited. He was preceded in 
his travels by his father, Nicholas, and his uncle, 
Matteo Polo. These two brothers were of an illus- 
trious family in Venice, and embarked, in the year 
1250,* on a commercial voyage to the East. Having 
sailed up the Mediterranean and through the Bospho- 
rus, they stopped for a short time at Constantinople. 
From hence they proceeded by the Euxine to Armenia, 
where they remained for a year, entertained with great 
favour at the courtof a Tartar prince. A war breaking 
out between their patron anda neighbouring potentate, 
and the former being defeated, they were embarrassed 
how to extricate themselves from the country, and 
return home in safety. After various wanderings, they 
at length reached Bochara, in the gulf of Persia, where 
they resided for three years. While here, there 
arrived an ambassador from one of the inferior Tartar 
powers on his way to the court of the great Khan. 
Finding that the two brothers were well acquainted 
with the Tartar tongue, he prevailed upon then to 
accompany him. After a march of several months, 
being delayed by snows and inundations, they arrived 
at the court of Cublai, otherwise called the great Khan, 
which signifies king of kings, being the sovereign 
potentate of the Tartars. This magnificent yvince 
received them with great distinction; he macy in- 
quiries about the countries and princes of the ¥ cst, 
their civil and military government, and the mai users 
and customs of the Latin nations. Above all, ke was 
curious on the subject of the Christian religion. He 
was so much struck by their replies, that, after holding 
a council with the chief persons of his kingdom, he 
entreated the two brothers to go on his part as ambas- 
sadors to the Pope, to entreat him to send a hundred 
learned men, well instructed in the Christian faith, to 
impart a knowledge of it to the sages of his empire. 
He also entreated them to bring him a little oil from 
the lamp of our Saviour in Jerusalem, which he con- 
cluded must have marvellous virtues. Having given 
them letters to the Pope, written in the Tartarfan- 
guage, he appointetl one of the principal noblemen of 
his court to accompany them in their mission. On 
their taking leave, he furnished them with a tablet 
of gold, on which was engraved the royal arms; this 
was to serve aS a passport, at sight of which the 
governors of the various provinces were to entertain 
them, to furnish them with escorts through dangerous 
places, and render them all other necessary services at 
the expense of the great Khan. 

‘They had scarce proceeded twenty miles, when the 
nobleman who accompanied them fell ill, and they 
were obliged to leave him and continue on their route. 
Their golden passport procured them every attention 
and facility throughout the dominions ef the great 
Khan. They arrived safely at Acre, in April, 1269. 
Here they received news of the recent death of Pope 
Clement 1V., at which they were much grieved, fearing 
it would cause delay in their mission. There was at 
that time in Acre a legate of the holy chair, Tebaldo de 
Visconti of Placentia, to whom they gave an account 
of their embassy. He heard them with great attention 
and interest, and advised them to await the election of 
a new Pope, which must soon take place, before they 
proceeded to Rome on their mission. 

‘They accordingly departed for Negropont, and from 
thence to Venice, where great changes had taken place 
in their domestic concerns during their long absence. 
The wife of Nicholas, whom he had left pregnant, had 
died in giving birth to his son Marco, who was now 
nineteen years of age. 





* ©Ramusio, tom. ii. p. 17, ed. Venet. 1606,’ 
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‘ As the contested election for the new pontiff remained 
pending for two years, they began to be uneasy, lest 
the Emperor of Tartary should grow impatient at so 
long a postponement of the conversion of himself and 
his people; they determined, therefore, not to wait 
the election of a Pope, but to proceed to Acre, and get 
such despatches and such ghasty ministry for the 
grand Khan as the legate could furnish. On this 
second journey, Nicholas Polo tuok with him his son 
Marco, who afterwards wrote an account of these 
travels. 

‘They were again received with great favour by the 
legate Tebaldo, who, anxious for the success of their 
mission, furnished them with letters to the grand 
Khan, in which the doctrines of the Christian faith 
were fully expounded. With these, and with a supply 
of the holy oil from the Sepulchre, they once more set 
out, in September, 1271, for the remote parts of 
Tartary. They had not long departed, however, when 
missions arrived from Rome, informing the legate of 
his own election to the holy chair. He took the name 
of Gregory X., and decreed that, in future, on the 
death of a Pope, the cardinals should be shut up-in 
conclave until they elected a successor ; a wise regula- 
tion, which has since continued, enforcing a prompt 
decision, and preventing intrigue. 

‘Immediately on receiving intelligence of iis election, 
he despatched a courier to the King of Armenia, re- 
questing that the two Venetians might be sent back to 
him if they had not departed. ‘They joyfully returned, 
and were furnished with new letters to the Khan. Two 
eloquent friars also, Nicholas Vincenti and Gilbert de 
Tripoli, were sent with them, with powers to ordain 
priests and bishops, and to grant absolution. They 
had presents of crystal vases and other costly articles, 
to deliver to the grand Khan; and thus well provided, 
they once more set forth on their journey.* 

‘ Arriving in Armenia, they ran great risks of their 
lives from the war which was raging, the soldan of 
Babylon having invaded the country. They took 
refuge for some time with the superior of a monastery : 
here the two reverend fathers, losing all courage to 
prosecute so perilous an enterprise, determined to 
remain, and the Venetians continued their journey. 
They were a long time on the way, and exposed to 
great hardships and suiferings from floods and snow 
storms, it being the winter season. At length they 
reached a town in the dominions of the Khan. When 
that potentate heard of their approach, he sent officers 
to meet them at forty days’ distance from the court, 
and to provide quarters for them during their jour- 
ney.t He received them with great kindness; was 
highly gratified with the result of their mission, and 
with the letters of the Pope; and having received from 
them some oil from the lamp of the Holy Sepulchre, 
he had it locked up and guarded as a precious treasure. 

‘ The three Venetians, father, brother, and son, were 
treated with such distinction by the Khan, that the 
courtiers were filled with jealousy. Marco soon, 
however, made himself popular, and was particularly 
esteemed by the emperor. He acquired the various 
languages of the country, and was of such remarkable 
capacity, that, notwithstanding his youth, the Khan 
employed him in various missions and in important 
affairs. In this way he gathered all kinds of informa- 
tion respceting that vast empire. 

‘After residing many years in Tartary, the Venetians 
at length longed to return to their native country. It 
was with great difficulty that the Khan could be pre 
vailed on to part with them. They set out on their 
return in the suite of certain envoys of the king of the 
- Indies, who were conveying home a princess of ‘Tartary 
to .be espoused to their monarch. They were again 
provided by the munificent Khan with tablets of gold, 
to serve, not merely as passports, but as orders upon 
all commanders in his territories fer all necessary ac- 
commodations and supplies. They embarked in a 
fleet of fourteen sail, and coasted the shores of Asia to 
an island which they called Jana; from thence they 
traversed the Indian sea, and arrived at the court of 
the monarch of the Indies. After passing some time 
here, they had fresh tablets of gold given them by that 
sovereign to carry them in safety and honour through 
his kingdom. They had a long and difficult journey 
to Constantinople ; from whence they set sail for 
Venice, and arrived there in 1295, in good health, and 
literally laden with riches.’Vol. iv., p. 277-285. 





* © Ramusio, t. iii.’ 

+ ‘Bergeron, by a blunder in his translation from the 
original Latin, has stated that the Khan sent 40,000 
men to escort them. This has drawn the ire of the 
critics upon Marco Polo, who have cited it as one of 
his monstrous exaggerations,’ 


‘ When the attention of the world was turned to- 
wards the remote parts of Asia in the fifteenth century, 
and the Portuguese were making their attempts to cir- 
cumnuavigate Africa, the narration of Marco Polo again 
rose to notice. This, with the travels of Nicolo le 
Conte, the Venetian, and of Hieronimo da San Stefano, 
a Genoese, are said to have afforded the information by 
which the Portuguese guided themselves in their voy- 
ages.* 

* Above all, the influence which the work of Marco 
Polo had over the mind of Columbus gives it particular 
interest and importance. It was evidently an oracular 
work with him. He is supposed to have had a manu- 
script copy by him. He frequently quotes it; and, on 
his voyages, supposing himself to be on the Asiatic 
coast, he is continually endeavouring to discover the 
islands and main lands described in it, and to find the 
famous Cipango. 

‘It is proper, therefore, to specify some of those 
places, and the manner in which they are described by 
the Venetian traveller, that the reader may more fully 
understand the anticipations which were haunting the 
mind of Columbus in his voyages among the West 
Indian islands, and along the coast of Terra Firma. 

‘ The principal residence of the great Khan, accord- 
ing to Marco Polo, was in the city of Cambalu, (since 
ascertained to be Pekin,) in the province of Cathay. 
This city, he says, was twenty-four miles square, and 
admirably built. It was impossible, according to Marco 
Polo, to describe the vast amount and variety of mer- 
chandize and manufactures brought there; it would 
seem as if there were enough to furnish the universe. 

*«* Here are to be seen, in wonderful abundance, the 
precious stones, the pearls, the silks, and the diverse 
perfumes of the East: scarce a day passes that there 
does not arrive nearly a thousand cars laden with silks, 
of which they make admirable stuffs in this city. 

‘** The palace of the great Khan is magnificently 
built, and four miles in circuit. It is rather a group of 
palaces. In the interior it is resplendent with gold and 
silver; and in it are guarded the precious vases and 
jewe!s of the sovereign.” All the appointments of the 
Khan for war, for the chase, for various festivities, 
are described in gorgeous terms. 

* But though Marco Polo is magnificent in his de- 
scription of the province of Cathay, and its imperial 
city of Cambalu, he outdoes himself when he comes to 
describe the province of Mangi. This province is sup- 
posed to be the southern part of China. It contained, 
he says, twelve hundred cities. The capital, Quinsai, 
supposed to be the city of Hang-cheu, was twenty-five 
miles from the sea; but communicated, by a river, 
with a port situated on the sea-coast, and had great 
trade with India. 


‘ The name Quinsai, according to Marco Polo, signi- 
fies the city of heaven : He says he has been in it, and 
examined it diligently, and affirms it to be the largest 
in the world ; and so it undoubtedly is, if the measure- 
ment of the traveller is to be taken for truth. He de- 
clares that it is one hundred miles in circuit;+ that it is 
built upon little islands, like Venice, and has twelve 
thousand stone bridges,t the arches of which are so 
high, that the largest vessels can pass under them with- 
out lowering their masts. It has three thousand baths. 
It has six hundred thousand families. It abounds with 
magnificent houses, and has a Jake thirty miles in cir- 
cuit within its walls, on the banks of which are superb 
palaces of people of rank. The inhabitants of Quinsai, 
are very voluptuous, and indulge in all kinds of luxu- 
ries and delights, particularly the women, who are ex- 
tremely beautiful. There are many merchants and ar- 
tisans ; but the masters do not work, they employ ser- 
vants to do all their labour. The province of Mangi 
was conquered by the great Khan, who «divided it into 
nine kingdoms, appointing to each a tributary king. 
He drew from it an immense revenue ; for the country 
abounded in gold, silver, silks, sugars, spices, and per- 
fumes. 








* * Hist. des Voyages, tom. xl. 1. 11. ch. 3.’ 

+ ‘Mandeville, speaking of Cambalu, says it is ten 
miles of Lombardy in circuit, which makes eight 
miles.’ 

t ‘Another blunder in translation has drawn upon 
Marco Polo the indignation of George Hornius, who, 
in his ‘‘ Origin of America, iv. 3, ’ exclaims, ‘‘ Who can 
believe all that he says of the city of Quinsai? As, for 
example, that it has stone bridges twelve thousand 
miles high!’ &c. It is probable that many of the ex- 
aggerations in the accounts of Marco Polo are, in fact, 
the errors of his translators. Mandeville, speaking of 
this same city, which he calls Cansai, says it is built 
on the sea, like Venice, and has twelve hundred bridges, 
on each of which is a tower.’ 





* ZIPANGU, ZIPANGRI, OR CIPANGO. 

*Firreen hundred miles from the shores of Mangi, 
in the ocean, lay the great island of Zipangri, or as 
Columbus writes it, Cipango, and which is supposed to 
be Japan. Marco Polo describes it as abounding in 
gold, which however the king seldom permits to be 
transported out of the island. The king has a mag~- 
nificent palace covered with plates of gold, as in other 
countries the roofs of the palaces are covéred with sheets 
of lead or copper. The halls and chambers are likewise 
covered with gold ; the windows adorned with it; the 
very floors paved with it, sometimes in plates of the 
thickness of two fingers. The island also produces 
vast quantities of the largest and finest pearls, together 
with a variety of precious stones, so that in fact it 
abounds in riches. The great Khan made several at- 
tempts to conquer this island, but in vain ; which is 
not to be wondered at, if what Marco Polo relates be 
true, that the inhabitants had certain stones of a charmed 
virtue tied to their arms, which, through the power of 
diabolical enchantments, rendered them invulnerable. 
The island of Cipango was an object of diligent search 
to Columbus. 

* About the island of Zipangri or Cipango, and be- 
tween it and the coast of Mangi, the sea, according to 
Marco Polo, is studded with small islands, to the num- 
ber of seven thousand four hundred and forty-eight, of 
which the greater part are inhabited. There is not one 
which does not produce odoriferous trees, and perfumes 
in abundance. Columbus thought himself at one time 
in the midst of these islands. 

‘ hese are the principal places described by Marco 
Polo, which occur in the letters and journals of Colum- 
bus. The island of Cipango was the first land he ex- 
pected to make, and he intended to visit afterwards 
the province of Mangi, and to seek the great Khan in 
his city of Cambalu in the province of Cathay. 

* Unless the reader bears in mind these sumptuous 
descriptions of Marco Polo, of countries teeming with 
wealth, and cities whose very domes and palaces flamed 
with gold, he will have but a faint idea of the splendid 
anticipations of Columbus, when he discovered, as he 
supposed, the extremity of Asia. 

‘It was} this confident expectation of soon arriving 
at these countries, and realizing the accounts of the 
Venetian, that induced him to hold forth those pro- 
mises of immediate wealth to the sovereigns which 
caused so much disappointment, and brought upon him 
the frequent reproach of exciting false hopes and in- 
dulging in wilful exaggeration.’ 

We have not, as the reader will perceive, at- 
tempted to give any regular abstract of this book : 
we think that, on a subject so well known, it 
would be less gratifying to the reader than making, 
as we have done, extracts, to enable him to judge 
of the justice of our comments. They are, na- 
turally, favourable samples of the work, an ad- 
vantage which an author must rp! have, 
were a reviewer gives extracts of any length, 
from his desire to make his critique as agreeable 
to his own readers as possible. 

The chief fault in this work, we think, is the 
length to which the accounts of the dissensions 
and insurrections in Hispaniola are spun out. 
Detailed and minute accounts of war on a petty 
seale and to petty results, offend and disgust ia 
the degree to which they ought in every case. 
But we are dazzled by the magnitude of the ob- 
ject, and do not look to the sanguinary and bru- 
talizing means. 

On the whole, we consider this book to be un- 
necessary. It is in parts animated, and with the 
exception we have just noticed, agreeable through- 
out; the illustrations, in particular, are curious 
and entertaining. 





New Process ror THE MANUFACTURE oF ULTRA- 
MARINE, 


M. Gay Lussac has announced to the French 
Academy, that the French inspector of powder and 
saltpetre, has discovered a mode of manufacturing this 
article of a more beautiful quality and more brilliant 
colour than the natural production. It was by follow- 
ing the analysis made by M. Clément Désounes, that 
the inventor arrived at this happy result. This artiti- 
cial production has been already sold at 25 francs per 
ounce, which is just half the price hitherto demanded 
for the natural Ultramarine. M.Tunel, the inventor, 
preserves for a certain period the secret of his dis- 
covery. 
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NOTICES OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


The spirit and Manners of the Age, vol.iv. pp. 406. 
Westley and Davis, London. 


AmonG the many small periodicals which the reading 
spirit of the times has called forth, this is unquestion- 
ably the best, and the volume now before us, deserves 
attention, as well for its good taste and amusing variety 
of subject, as the pure tone of its sentiments. It is 
the only periodical, we believe, consisting entirely of 
original essays, and we trust its circulation will equal 
its merits. Some of the papers are worthy of being 
classed with the moral portions of the ‘ Spectator’ and 
‘Guardian ;’ and among these we may Mention as 
particularly good, that entitled ‘Some Account of Mr. 
Trimmer,’ and another on ‘ Thinking.’ The work is 
altogether honourable to the good sense of the pub- 
lishers and the ability of its editors. 


Griffith’s New Historical Description of Cheltenham. 
Embellished with nearly 100 highly finished Engrav- 
ings. Ato. pp.289. Griffiths. Cheltenham, 1828. 
For a provincial publication, this is certainly a very 

fine one ; and both to the visitors and inhabitants of 
Cheltenham, must prove a very acceptable offering. 
Besides a great variety of views of Gentlemen’s seats 
and other interesting objects, it contains a very full de- 
scription of every thing remarkable in the town and its 
environs, a useful abstract of the different regulations 
which prevail there, and several observations on the 
climate and waters, &c., deserving considerable atten- 
tion for the knowledge of the place and the good sense 
they evince. The publication, altogether, is one of 
merit, and we trust the spirited proprietors of it will 
meet with the patronage it deserves. 


The Glasgow Medical Journal. No. I. Feb, 1, 1828. 
Highley. London. 


WE are glad to perceive a Medical Journal issuing 
from Glasgow, where an excellent Medical School and 
University have long existed. The present Numbér, if 
we take it as a specimen of those that are to follow, is 
exceedingly well got up, and contains a number of va- 
lnable papers relating to the various branches of medi- 
cal science, from the most eminent men of the city 
and its environs. It would not accord with the plan of 
Tre ATHEN#UM to give extracts from such Journals ; 
but we can safely recommend this to the profession, as 
a valuable addition to medical literature. It is edited 
by Mr. Mackenzie, the Andersonian Professor of Ana- 
tomy. 


The Farrier and Naturalist, Nos. 1 and 2. Knight 
and Lacey. The Veterinarian, Nos. 1 and 2. Long- 
man and Co. 


Tue production of these works on Veterinary 
Science forms a new department in Scientific Litera- 
ture, and when we consider the non-publication of 
the cases occurring at the Veterinary College, we 
wonder that no person has attempted a Journal of this 
nature before. By the regulations of the Royal 
Veterinary College, passed in 1793, the professor is 
bound to publish, annually, avolume of thetransactions 
of the said College, for the subscribers and students. 
Strange ‘to say, that, up to the present time, only one 
part of the said transactions has been laid before 
the public, which was in 1801. When we consider 
the large sums he receives from the pupils, we are 
surprised at the conduct of the Governors in not having 
compelled Mr. Coleman to fulfil those engagements which 
he is bound to do for the advancement of the science 
which he teaches. This circumstance has brought forth 
three periodicals, which we perceive have met the 
approbation of the Veterinary department in general. 
The Farrier, however, appears to us, to be the best of 
the two, though even in this there are one or two articles 
which are calculated only to excite laughter without 
answering any beneficial purpose. In the last number 
* The Natural History of the Puppy,’ is not an account 
of the four-footed animal of that name, but of a class 
of individuals who parade St. James’s-street, Bond- 
street, &c. em Surely, articles such as these are at 
least out of place, ina work like this. The Veteri- 
narian, though containing much less matter than its 
rival, has some excellent papers from contributors, 
and translations from the Foreign Veterinary Journals. 
Among the former, is a most excellent article on Ra- 
bies Canina, (improperly called hydrophobia, when 
occuring in dogs) from the pen of Mr. Youatt. A little 
more discretion and judgment in the selection of the 
articles for these journals, would much improve them, 
and po doubt contribute to their success, 





THE ATHENEUM. 


SONG OF THE GREEKS. 


Herk ! ’tis our victor cry—the mountain cry 
Of Liberty ; from inland, isle, and shore 

Heard and returned again ; the spell is o’er 
That wrapt us through long ages’ slavery. 

* Prometheus is unbound,’ the mystery’s past : 
Our vulture foe hath drunk and gnawed its last. 


For we have met th’ oppressors hand to hand, 
And eye to eye, and hurled them from our soil. 
Our harvest of revenge by every band 

Hath well been reaped with glad and emulous toil ; 
And each to each, like brothers in the field, 

Were of the sacred band that scorned to yield. 


They were not dead—the spirits of our sires 
Were stirring in our bosoms—bade us feel 

The fire of Freemen, baring to the steel 

Our breasts, like the glad swimmer ere he tires ; 
Rejoicing so to stem the crimson flood 

Of war, and pour with our’s our foemen’s blood. 


Down from their mountain fastnesses see men 

Of plunder come, girt with the patriot sword. 

See robber chiefs turn rulers—give the word, 

* Greece, Greece !’ and onward like our fathers, when 

Through the proud Persian’s hordes they rush’d by 
night, 

And died with conquest’s toil ere flushed the light. 

Our fields are fought and won—the earth—the wave 

Bear witness, rich and red with Moslem gore ; 

And welcome to their graves those myriads more 

Of turbaned slaves, if more their tyrants crave, 

Till the whole race be spent that loads the clime 

Of worse than heathen rapine, lust, and crime. 


Joy to our brave—our brave who are at rest, 

Joy to our conquering bands who keep the field— 
Fierce Suliote, Albanian—all who wield 

Dagger, or sword, or shot—and breast to breast 
Quelling the Moslem’s pride; are first ‘ to spoil 
The spoilers’ of our loves, our homes, our soil. 








SONG. 
Ou ! ’tis not for her lovely face, 
With youth and rapture teeming, 
Where sweetness sheds its purest grace, 
Like morning brightly beaming ; 
Where beauty’s sparkling charms reside, 
In treasures blithe and airy, 
That I adore in fond delight 
My sweet, my blue-eyed Mary. 
Oh no! ’tis for her happy mind, 
Where loveliness reposes, 
And infant truth remains enshrined, 
Like fragrance in young roses ; 
Where taste and excellence unite, 
Not formed with time to vary, 
That I adore in fond delight 


My sweet, my blue-eyed Mary. HEBER. 





SONNET TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Licut of my heart! I’ve gazed on brighter eyes, 

But not on eyes that spoke a purer mind ; 
Glances l’ve seen might dazzle and surprise, 

But none so softly, eloquently kind : 

I have seen brows that with more radiance shined, 
And forms, perhaps, more exquisitely fair ; 

But in thy breast, I deem, most chastely shrined 
That which refines each joy, and charms all care : 
1 have seen many a wreath of golden hair, 

Or glossy jet, o’er graceful necks dispread ; 

Yet next my heart I only seek to wear 

One simple ringlet from thy modest head ; 

And to thy trust, sweet maid, I long have given 
My latest hope on earth, my first in Heaven ! 


SONG. 


Ou, summer skies are bright, 
And summer days are fair ; 
Soft are the stars of summer’s night, 
And sweet the breath of summer’s air ; 
But fairer shine those days 
When those we love are round, 
And softest gleam the starlight rays 
That gleam upon domestic ground ! 
1 would not change the hope 
To see my father’s home, 
To trace each lane and greensward slope, 
And breast mine own Atlantic’s foam,— 
No, not for all the gold 
Pizarro’s barks conyeyed— 
For all the Inca’s mountains hold, 
Or the blue mines of ocean shade ! 
Crediton. 





‘ 
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Frédéric Styndall, ou la Fatale Année, par M. Kératry, 
Paris, 1828. 


Tuis production has d much sensation in the 
literary world. Mr. Kératry, known in France as the 
author of numerous and excellent political tracts, has 
tried his hand at novel-writing, and has well succeeded 
in adorning useful instruction with the charms of in- 
genious and delightful fiction. He follows the steps of 
Xenophon among the Greeks; Fénélon, J. J. Rous- 





seau, Bernardine de St. Pierre, and Chateaubriand . 


among his own countrymen ; Wieland and Jacobi in 
Germany ; Richardson, Fielding, and Sir Walter Scott 
in England. 


Notices Historiques sur les Bibliothéques Anciennes et Mo~ 
dernes. Par J. L. A. BaiLey, Sous-Bibliothécaire de 
la Ville. Paris, 1828. 

WE extract from this work the following account of 
the two celebrated shields deposited in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, in Paris, It is the only faithful description of 
them we have yet seen in print : 

* You will see, in the Bibliothéque du Roi, two mag- 

nificent silver shields, destined, no doubt, to be hung 
up in temples. The first was found in the Rhone, in 
1636, by some fishermen of Avignon. It represents a 
memorable action of the continence of Scipio the 
younger, which does him more honour than all his 
conquests. When this youthful hero had taken New 
Carthage (now Carthegena) by assault, in the year 
210, B. C., among several prisoners that were brought 
to him, was a young and beautiful female. Although 
sensible to the feelings of love, he did not make an im- 
proper use of his triumph: as soon as he learned that 
she was betrothed to young Allutius, a Prince of the 
Celtiberians, in Spain, he respected the intended union, 
and only enhanced the merits of his victory, by adding 
to the dowry of the Princess all the treasures that had 
been brought by her parents to obtain her ransom. 
The inhabitants who witnessed this virtuous action 
consecrated it by a votive shield, and Scipio could 
not refuse accepting this testimonial of their gratitude. 
It is presumed that on the return of the expedition this 
shield was lost on crossing the Rhone ; it remained in 
a perfect state of preservation under the water, and pro- 
bably more so than if it had been placed in any temple. 
It is of fine silver and perfectly circular, twenty-six 
inches in diameter and weighs forty-two marcs. The 
chaste and fine taste in the design, forms, and attitudes 
of the figures, show the simple manner prevailing in 
that age. In 1697, it was sent to Pére la Chaise, who 
caused it to be bought by the King. The second votive 
shield appears to have belonged to Annibal. It is in 
excellent preservation, perfectly circular and nearly of 
the same size and weight as the preceding one; itis 
twenty-seven inches in diameter and weighs forty-three 
marcs, but there are not so many figures and orna- 
ments ; in the center is a lion under a palm tree, and 
at the bottom the scattered members of different ani- 
mals, particularly of wild boars. In 1714 a farmer, 
on the Estate of Passage, in Dauphiné, near Vienne, 
whilst ploughing a field, struck the iron share against 
a large stone, the shaking of which caused a peculiar 
sound ; he employed the remainder of the day in re- 
moving it, and underneath discovered this shield. 
He carried it in the evening to the Lord of the Manor, 
(Gallien de Chabons, a councillor in the Parliament of 
Grenoble,) who, delighted with this discovery, gave, 
at the moment, a receipt to his farmer, of one year’s 
rent of his farm, recommending to him the greatest 
secrecy. His heirs sent it to M. de Boze, predecessor 
of Abbé Barthélemy, the keeper of the king's medals ; 
it was purchased for twice the amount of its intrinsic 
value, and placed by the side of Scipio’s shield. 

It appears an extremely remarkable coincidence, 
that two curiosities wnigue in their kind, one made in 
Africa, the other in Spain, one for the most renowned 
of Carthaginians, the other for the conqueror of Car- 
thage, should have both come together in so remote a 
province of Gaul, and that they should have been found 
at the end of nearly two thousand years, and placed 
side by side in the same collection. 





Conductibility of Electricity—M. Auguste Dela- 
rine of Geneva, in a letter lately read at the sitting of 
the Academy Of Sciences at Paris, announces his dis- 
covery that the degree of a body’s conductibility of 
electricity, greatly depends on the quantity of electri- 
city which passes through it, so that of the two con- 
ducting bodies that which is the best conductor for a 
certain quantity of electricity, may be the less so for a 
stream either stronger or weaker. 
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PICTURES OF SOCIETY—DRAWN FROM LIFE 
BY A NOBLEMAN. 
No. VII. 
M. Ouvrard’s Hunting-party.—Scene, Raincy. 


Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.—VirGIL. 


For several days workmen were busily em- 
ployed in preparing the orangery at Raincy, for 
the grand breakfast given on the morning of the 
hunting party, to which M. Ouvrard invited Mad. 
Récamier and her friends.* I had offered my 
assistance in superintending the arrangements, 
and an apartment was, in consequence, assigned 
to me at the pompe a feu.t Thus I had an op- 

rtunity of observing the preparations which 
Rad been ordered for the entertainment, and 
which were executed under the tasteful direction 
of M. Berteaux, one of the first architects in 
Paris. 

Raincy is situated about four leagues from 
Paris, and the park adjoins the Forest of Bondy. 
The estate once belonged to the Duke of Orleans, 
and after our revolutionary spoliations had trans- 
ferred it from hand to hand, it fell into the pos- 
session of M. Ouvrard, the rich Commissary- 
General, who made Raincy a scene of splendour, 
far exceeding what it had been when the resi- 
dence of a prince of the blood. The various littie 
structures scattered over the pleasure-grounds, 
the pavilions which formed the lodges of the park, 
the house in the village and the chéteau were 
constantly occupied by persons of the highest 
rank, to whom Ouvrard lent them during the 
summer season, reserving to himself only the 
little pavilion called the pompe a feu, which 
wealth and taste combined to render a perfect 
fairy temple. 

When I was at Raincy, Mr. Ouvrard frequently 
withdrew himself from his financial calculations, 
and cameto inspect theworks which he had planned 
out ; for todo, undo, and re-do, inhis parks and chd- 
teaus, was a sort of mania in which he prided hime 
self a much as he did in his fortunate destiny. 
*One’s destiny,’ he used often to say, ‘ is one’s own 
making. Those who are unlucky have generally 
their own imprudence or misconduct to thank for 
it” Be this as it may, it is very certain, that if 
the star of Napoleon, at the period here alluded 
to, shone with a lustre which astonished and daz- 
zled the whole universe, Ouvrard’s star, in its 
particular sphere, was no less extraordinary. If 
to pr ale armies be a difficult art, to feed 
them is also a task entitled to no small share of 
credit. Napoleon and Ouvrard started from the 
same point, and while each pursued a different 
course, both attained results alike astonishing. 

One day, during the preparations for the hunt. 
ing party, I accompanied M. Ouvrard to the 
Orangery, to see how far Berteaux had advanced. 
The entertainment, which was to be given, as it 
were, both to and by Madame Récamier, was or- 
dered on the most magnificent scale. When 
wealth directs and taste executes, it is easy to ac- 
complish miracles. 

who were acquainted with M. Ouvrard 
must have been struck with the solidity of his 
reasoning powers, and his easy manner of ex- 
pressing himself in conversation. He was born 
at Nantes, where his father had a small paper 
manufactory. He received but an indifferent 
education; for though he was sent in his youth to 
the college of Clisson, yet, thrown as he was, 
amidst the revolutionary disorders of Brittany, he 
had no opportunity of pursuing a regular course 
of study. Arriving young in Paris, his hand- 
some person, his excellent tact, and his prompt 
and just observation, joined to the influence of 





* See the Atheneum, No. V. ' 

+ This was a pavilion on the top of the hill of Raincy, 
where there was a fire engine, which conveyed water 10 
a reservoir, whence all the fountains in the park weie 
supplied. M. Ouvrard occupied this pavilion jn pre- 
ference to the chdteau, 


.a captivity of nineteen years. 





Madame Tallien, who was then in the zenith of 
her beauty and power, wonderfully aided his am- 
bition. These advantages raised him from an 
obscure rank in the army, where he was merely 
Aid-de-camp to General Boirin, with the rank of 
lieutenant; and he became the first of specu- 
lators in that speculating age. However, his good 
fortune was no less singular than capricious; for 
the man who astonished all France by his wealth 
and splendour—who signed an act of commer- 
cial partnership with the King of Spain—who 
told Buonaparte that he had humbled the dignity 
of Kings to the mercantile level—this second 
Fouquet* was removed from his enchanted palace 
toa dungeon. After receiving the adulation which 
his opulence had called forth, he was himself 
obliged, at two different periods, to address humble 
petitions to an inferior power, inorder to obtain the 
favour of quitting his prison under a guard, in the 
first instance, to receive the blessing of his dying 
mother, and, secondly, to close the eyes of his 
beloved daughter. But when Ouvrard gave the 
brilliant party, which I am about to describe, he 
was young, ode and in the enjoyment of 
every thing that could insure happiness. He pos- 
sessed the art of telling truths, under the mask of 
pleasantry, and he said to me, with a smile, “ I 
have three ministers of state, for my porters, at 
Raincy.” The fact was, that Talleyrand, the Mi- 
nister for Foreigy Affairs ; Berthier, the Minister 
of War; and Decrés, the Minister of Marine; 
had all taken up their abode in the beautiful pa- 
vilions, which were the lodges of the park of 
Raincy. 

Descriptions of fétes are, perhaps, all pretty 
much alike; yet this one derived a peculiar cha- 
racter from the exquisite taste with which it was 
conducted, as well as from the presence of the 
many distinguished individuals, whom it assem- 
bled together. 

In an orangery, paved with marble, a table 
was raised, on a platform, to a level with the 
boxes of some very large orange-trees, which, 
being loaded with fruit and flowers, shaded the 
table with their spreading branches, and _ filled 
the air with the most delicious perfume. In the 
middle of the table, there was a marble basin, 
filled with the purest water, in which fishes 
of every colour were seen sporting on a bed of 
gold sand. The breakfast was alike remarkable 
for a profusion and tasteful arrange- 
ment. In the adjoining apartment, where coffee 
and ices were served, the walls were overspread 
with vines, thickly hung with clustering bunches 
of grapes. In the four corners of this apartment 
there were four marble basins, in the form of 
shells, out of which spouted fountains of punch, 
orgeate, and fleur d’oranger. The fruits of the 
two hemispheres, both natural and artificial, were 
laid out, in dishes of rich porcelaine. The choicest 
wines and liqueurs sparkled in decanters of chrys- 
tal; and the profusion of gold and silver plate, 
of the exquisite workmanship of Bienet, Buona- 
parte’s silversmith, almost realized the descrip- 
tions of oriental fiction. In short, one was almost 
tempted to believe, that the man who could com- 
mand so prodigious a display of wealth, must be 

ossessed of nothing less than the ‘wonderful 
amp.’ 

As the breakfast was to precede the hunt, 
twelve was the hour appointed for the mene 
to assemble at Rainey ; and what was not a little 
unusual in so numerous a party, every one was 
punctual to the time. Madame Récamier ar- 
rived first, in order to receive her friends. She 
brought with her Lord and Lady Holland, and 





* Fouquet, Sur-Zntendant de Finance, aaving in- 
curred the displeasure of Louis XIV., was arrested 
shortly after he had given a féte to the King, which, 
for its magnificence, surpassed all that had ever been 
known. He was first confined in the bastile, and after- 
wards in the fortress of Pignerol, where he died after 
Pelisson, his Secre- 
tary, immortalized himself by his devoted attachmen 
tg his unfortunate benefactor, 





she was followed in a second carriage by her 
mother and some of her intimate female friends. 
Shortly after came the Marchioness de Lucche- 
sini, Madame Marmont,* Madame Diroff, Ma- 
dame Visconti, Princess Dolgornki and Madame 
Roger.t 

Madame Recamier, who was always remarka- 
ble for the elegant simplicity of her dress, wore 
on her head the favourite gauze handkerchief of 
which she set the fashion, and which in conse- 
quence received her name; and she alone ap- 
peared unconscious of that beauty which excited 
such general admiration. Madame Marmont’s 
round and slender figure was set off to advantage 
in an Amazonian dress which she, together with 
the beautiful Madame Visconti and the Marchio- 
ness de Lucchesini had adopted, as they intended 
following the hunt on horseback. Madame 
Diroff, and in particular Princess Dolgornki, pre- 
sented favourable specimens of Russian beauty. 
The Princess was considered one of the finest 
women of her time, and the ardent passion with 
which she inspired the celebrated Prince Potem- 
kin,} is a sufficient evidence of the power of 
her charms. The lively and intelligent Madame 
Roger, with her girlish figure and unaffected grace 
of manner, was well entitled to hold a place 
among the young friends of Madame Recamier, 
who had as yet made no figure in the world, 
and were distinguished only for their youth and 
beauty. 

The /éte had been specially got up in honour 
of Lady Holland, the niece of Mr. Fox. This 
belle Anglaise, who was distinguished for the ele- 
gance and dignity of her manners and deport- 
ment, had some share of that reserve which fre- 
quently, as with her, veils the highest natural 
qualifications, and which presented a striking 
contrast to the overflowing gaiety of the young 
French women by whom she was surrounded, 
But when the magical power attached to a 
foreign name in France, and particularly to an 
English name, at the period here referred to, is 
eousidered, it will be readily conceived that the 
many solid advantages possessed by Lady Holland 
were speedily appreciated. The whole company 
united with Madame Récamier in showing her the 
most marked attention, and in exerting all their 
endeavours to increase the pleasures of the bril- 
liant entertainment. 

The gentlemen arrived successively. In the 
carriage which followed Madame Récamier’s, 
were Messrs. Fox, Erskine, Adair, and General 
Fitzpatrick. Next came Count Markoff, and the 
Marquis de Lucchesini,§ the Russian and Prussian 
Ambassadors ; Generals Junot, Berthier, Lannes, 
and Marmont; M. De La Harpe, M. De Nar- 
bonne; Prince Dolgornki; the Chevalier d’Azara, 
the Spanish Ambassador; Adrian de Montmo- 
rency, and Count d’Espinchal, the elder than 
whom no man was a better relater of anecdotes, 
connected with his age and his contemporaries. 

A flourish of horns, sounded by four huntsmen, 
was substituted for the bell of the chateau, and 
gave the signal for sitting down to table. We 
accordingly entered the breakfast-room. Madame 
Recamier assigned to Lady Holland the post of 
honour between Count Markoff and the Minister 
of War. She then took her own place between 
Messrs. Fox and Erskine, and the rest of the 
company ranged themselves as they chose. I was 
fortunate enough to get seated, as I wished, next 
to Mr. Adair,|| promising myself a renewal of the 
pleasure which his conversation had afforded me 
at Clichy. I accordingly began, without scruple, 





* Madame Perregeaux, now Duchess de Ragusa, 
+ Now Countess de Montholon. 

¢ The same Prince Potemkin, who so long enjoyed 
the favour of the Empress Catharine. 

§ From an obscure post in the office of a Minister, 
the Marquis Lucchesini raised himself to eminence, 
and was ultimately appointed Ambassador from Prussia 
to France. 

a Steemente Ambassador to Vienna and Constanti3 
nople, 
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to question him respecting his illustrious friend, 
Mr. Fox, and he answered all my interrogations 
with the utmost kindness. ‘ How,’ said I, ‘ did 
Mr. Fox like his visit to Malmaison; for you 
were going there when Eugene Beauharnois called 
for you at Clichy a few days ago?’?—‘ Oh, he was 
highly pleased,’ replied Mr. Adair; ‘ the place is 
elegant and splendid, in the extreme. Madame 
Buonaparte received us with all that fascinating 
grace for which she is so eminently distinguished, 
and which fully justifies the warm attachment of 
the First Consul, in spite of the disparity of their 
ages. Knowing that Mr. Fox is fond of agricul- 
ture and botany, she took us into her hot-house, 
and showed us her collection of plants, which, 
for beauty and rarity, must be the finest in 
Europe. After dinner, we left Malmaison, and 
went to the Theatre Frangais, where Mr. Fox, 
being recognized by the audience, was greeted 
with loud and unanimous applause, which was the 
more gratifying, inasmuch as it was spontaneous 
and unprepared.—‘ How did he like the First 
Consul ?? I inquired.—‘ With the Consul himself, 
he was very much pleased.’—‘ And what did he 
think of our Court of the Tuilleries, which has 
been so rapidly made up??—‘ Oh! he liked it ; 
as, indeed, he likes every thing he sees here,’ re- 
plied Mr. Adair. The first object he espied, in 
one of the apartments of the Castle, was his own 
bust, in marble. Certainly Peter the Great could 
not have felt more highly complimented, when, 
during his visit to the Mint, he was presented 
with a medal, struck in honour of him. As soon 
as we had assembled in the audience chamber,’ 
(continued Mr. Adair,) the First Consul advanced 
towards Mr. Fox, and said, “‘ I was much grati- 
fied, Sir, to hear of your arrival in Paris. I have 
long admired you as an orator, and a sincere 
friend of your country, whose peace you are so 
anxious to preserve. I am exceedingly happy to 
become acquainted with you.” To this he added 
many handsome compliments, which, coming from 


so extraordinary a man, could not fail to be highly 


gratifying. Turning to Mr Erskine, of whose 
high talent and reputation he was evidently igno- 
rant, he merely said, “‘ Vous étes légiste Monsieur.” 
He was not aware of the celebrity and im- 
portance which the great lawyer enjoyed in 
England. But, with the exception of his un- 
lucky address to Mr. Erskine, Buonaparte ren- 
dered himself extremely agreeable to every one, 
and his conversation impressed us all with a high 
idea of his talents. A few days ago (added 
Mr. Adair) we went to Versailles, and afterwards 
dined at the Petit Trianon, We have also been 
to St. Cloud, to Bellevue, and to visit M. Talley- 
rand at Neuilly. Mr. Fox would require the 
power of ubiquity to see all he wants to see, be- 
fore he quits Paris. We have been much en- 
gaged in visiting the manufactories, picture gal- 
leries, museums, and libraries of the capital; 
but to see all that is worth seeing would require 
more time than we have to spare. The numbers 
of visitors who throng to the Hétel de Riche- 
Heu* prove the intense interest and curiosity 
which Mr. Fox creates. Yesterday morning, 
while I was breakfasting with him, in company 
with Lord and Lady Holland, two visitors ar- 
rived, whose personal appearance exhibited a 
curious contrast One was a man of imposing 
figure, with an open and agreeable expression of 
countenance, and though already in the decline 
of life, he possessed all the grace and animation 
of youth. The other was of short stature, and 
no way striking, either in person or deportment. 
Vis dress was as simple as his manners were un- 
assuming, and from the tout ensemble of his ap- 
pearance, no one could possibly have guessed him 
tobe ahero. The first was Lafayette, the preua 
chevalier of your old French court, and the gal- 
lant defender of American liberty. The second 
was the Polish General, Kosciuzko, whose very 
name isa proud title of glory, who is the idol of 





* The hotel at which Mr. Fox resided. 





a country which not all his valour could rescue 
from slavery. Of him we may truly say :— 

“* We ne'er shall look upon his like again.”* 
Lafayette came to invite Mr. Fox and his family 
to pay him a visit at his estate of La Grange, and 
General Fitz-patrick and I were to accompany 
him. Kosciuzko, who is Lafayette’s old com- 
panion in arms, invited himself to join the party, 
and we intend going the day after to-morrow.’ 
‘You have mentioned General Fitz-patrick,’ said 
I, ‘ pray, may I ask who he is?’ ‘Thatis he,’ replied 
Mr. Adair, ‘ who is sitting between Madame Mar- 
mont and the Prussian Ambassador ; he is a parti- 
cular friend of Mr. Fox. Having known General 
Lafayette in America, he spoke in his favour in the 
House of Commons, at the time of the General’s 
detention at Olmutz.’ 

Where so many lovely and fascinating women, 
and so many men of talent and celebrity were 
assembled together, it is unnecessary to say that 
the party was most animated and interesting. 
Lord Holland, whose agreeable manners, elegant 
conversation, and even personal appearance so 
strongly call to mind his illustrious uncle, afforded 
a convincing proof that the two characters of a 
profound scholar and a convivial companion are 
by no means incompatible. In short, a running 
fire of wit and humour was kept up between the 
French and the English, and happy would it have 
been for both nations, had they not subsequently 
engaged in more fatal conflicts. 

A flourish of horns having sounded the signal 
for the hunt, the barking of dogs and the cries of 
the huntsmen were soon heard in the distance, 
caléches, haricks, tilburies, and horses, were all in 
readiness at the doors of the orangery. Madame 
Récamier, Lady Holland, Mr. Fox, and Count 
Markoff, seated themselves in one of the carriages ; 
Mesdames Marmont, Visconti, and Lucchesini, 
mounted on horseback, and were escorted by a 
brilliant cavaleade. In short, the company all ac- 
commodated themselves according to their tastes ; 
and those who did not wish to join the hunt were 
conducted by gamekeepers into the park, where 
there was excellent hare and a shooting. 
When we reached the place of rendezvous, which 
was a particular spot in the forest, about half a 
league from the chateau, a numerous party was 
waiting to join us. Here we found M. Ouvrard, 
who, having lent Raincy to Madame Recamier, 
for the reception of her friends, had, by a refine- 
ment of gallantry, declined going to the chateau, 
lest the presence of its owner should be any re- 
straint on the freedom of the es pee hostess. 
Among the company whom he had brought with 
him, were M. Danencourt, who was considered 
one of the best hunters in France,¢ M. Destilliers, 
who was celebrated in Paris for his vast fortune, 
and General Moreau, who apologised for not 
coming to breakfast. All wore complete hunting 
dresses, and only waited for the turning out of 
the stag, to sound the horns which they carried in 
their girdles. If the magnificence of the breakfast 
had excited the admiration of all who partook of 
it, the arrangements for the hunt were on an 
equal scale of grandeur. In the glades of the 
forest tents were pitched, and beneath them tables 
spread with refreshments, not only for the hunt- 
ing party, but also for the peasantry and the neigh- 
houring gentry, who were attracted by the inte- 
resting spectacle. The gaiety of the assembled 
multitude was increased by the exhilarating effect 
of the wine, which flowed in abundance, and the 





* When I heard Mr. Adair pronounce this just eu- 
logium on Kosciuzko, | little thought that, at a subse- 
quent period, I should attend the funeral of that great 
man at Cracow, and that, when, in London, I endea- 
voured to describe, in a little poem, the impression 
which the mournful ceremony had left on my mind, I 
should dedicate the tribute of respect to Mr. Canning, 
who was not less justly admired by his countrymen, 
than the Polish hero was by his. 

+ This reputation gained for him the appointment 
of Capitaine-General of Buonaparte’s hunts. 
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noble forest of Bondy exhibited one grand picture, 


composed of a thousand interesting groups. 

An accident, which was luckily attended by no 
fatal result, introduced me to the acquaintance of 
General Lannes. Madame Visconti’s horse, being 
excited by the ardour of the chase, became un- 
manageable, and started off at a furious speed with 
his fair rider. General Berthier, General Lannes, 
and J, immediately galloped off to the rescue of 
the lady, whom, however, we did not overtake 
until we got near the village of Villemonde, about 
a league from the point where we had started, 
During the pursuit, Berthier was thrown from 
his horse, so that Lannes and I alone galloped 
forward to the assistance of Madame Visconti, 
whom we found exceedingly alarmed, though she 
had fortunately escaped with no other injury than 
the destruction of her beautiful riding-dress, 3 
Vamazone, which had been frightfully torn in her 
rapid course through the forest. Our difficulty 
now was to find some mode of conveying her to 
the chateau, for she was too much exhausted to be 
placed on horseback again. As good fortune 
would have it, Berthier, while struggling in the 
quagmire into which his horse had thrown him, 
shouted so vehemently that he was heard by some 
of the huntsmen, who happened to be in that part 
of the forest ; and as every thing, even accidents, 
were foreseen and provided for, a caléche was soon 
brought for him, in which, having seated himself, 
he drove up to us, just in time for the accommo- 
dation of Madame Visconti. Berthier undertook 
to escort the lady, and we accordingly rode on 
without them. owever, we saw no more of 
them that day ; for, disconcerted by the accidents 
they had sustained, they took the road to Paris, 
and returned home, without concerning themselves 
about the sport of their friends, or the fate of the 
stag. 

 —— Lannes and I returned at a leisurely 
pace through the forest to rejoin the company, and 
we conversed together with the familiarity of 
old acquaintance, in despite of the disparity of 
our ages and conditions. Hunting, like war, 
places men upon that footing of close intimacy 
which seems to spring up only in camps and fo- 
rests. The General related to me the events of 
his military career, which, like that of almost 
every celebrated character of the time, resembled 
a tale of romance. These men proudly boasted 
of their obscure origins, and I learned from Ge- 
neral Lannes that he had left the trade of a dyer 
to enter the army, and that, by braving death at 
Arcola and Lodi, by distinguishing himself at 
Aboukir, by returning with devoted attachment 
the friendship of the man who had accomplished 
so many prodigies, he had attained the rank of 
General-in-chief. I listened with astonishment 
to the recital of his adventurous life, which, I ob- 
served, would doubtless form an inceresting epi- 
sode in French history.—‘ Yes,’. replied the 
General, ‘ but to attain that honour, how many 
obstacles must be surmounted, and how many 
favourable chances must occur; and after all, 
whatis a soldier’s life, but aperpetual alternation 
of good and bad fortune—where the bad is all 
physical, and the good all moral. Yet this life 
of misery is embraced for the sake of fame, the 
sound of whose trumpet is too often drowned 
amidst the din of the battle in which the victim 
of ambition falls to rise no more.”’* This philo- 
sophie declamation was broken off by the unex- 
pected appearance of the stag, which darted 
across our path at the distance of about ten paces 
from us. At this moment neither hounds nor 
hunters were within sight or hearing, but the loud 
halloo which we shouted with all the power of our 
lungs, soon brought up some of the doys, and 
in ten minutes all were once more in full pursuit. 
Two hours after, the stag was run down, near 





* The truth of this remark was verified by his own 
death. At the battle of Esling, on the 22d of May, 
1809, he was mortally wounded, while nobly stimu- 
lating his troops by the example of his own courage. 4 
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the pond of Bondy, in the presence of the whole 
, and a numerous throng of spectators whom 

curiosity had attracted to the spot. 

Nothing was now heard but the mutual com- 
pliments which are invariably passed on similar 
occasions, and the accounts, more or less im- 
probable, which each one gave of his day’s ad- 
yentures. But all had highly enjoyed the sport, 
and thus its object was fulfilled. 

On our way back to Raincy, we found that 
Mr. Ouvrard had neglected nothing that could 
add to the éclat of this splendid entertainment ; 
for presuming that the sport would be kept up 
until a late hour, he had made every arrangement 
for continuing the hunt by toreh-light. Of the 
imposing effect of a torch-light hunt, I had an 
opportunity of judging from one which Joseph 
Buonaparte had given shortly before in the forest 
of Bondy. But M. Ouvrard’s arrangements were 
unnecessary. The hunt terminated before even- 
ing; and as we passed through the glades of the 
forest, we perceived that the refreshments which 
had been destined for the company, were now 
liberally distributed among the peasantry. 

The shooting party, who had arrived at the 
chateau before us, had not been less successful 
than ourselves. Of this we had certain evidence, 
from the prodigious —_ of game heaped up 
before the door of the orangery. The sight of 
this mountain of slaughtered animals was not, I 

resume, very congenial to the feelings of Mr. 

rskine, who had declined joining the hunt; for 
he soon ordered his carriage, and drove off with- 
out waiting for the return of his friends. 

M.M. de St. Farre and de St. Albin, two natu- 
ral sons of the Duke d’Orleans, were of the shoot- 
ing party, and Ouvrard, by a most affable recep- 
tion, endeavoured to make them forget that their 
father had formerly possessed Raincy; and in- 
deed the place was as much at their command as 
if it had been their own. 

During the hunt the greatest activity had been 
exercised in the preparation of the dinner ; which 
was no less sumptuous than the breakfast, the 
only difference was that the party was now more 
numerous. M.Ouvrard took his seat at the din- 
ner table, merely as one of the guests, while Ma- 
dame Récamier continued to perform the ho- 
nours. 

Mr. Fox and General Moreau seemed well 
pleased to meet on this occasion, and although 
the latter had an air of constraint, which might 
have been mistaken for awkwardness, yet, the 
marked respect which he received from the dis- 
tinguished Englishmen present, soon dispelled 
his natural timidity, and he entered freely into 
conversation, describing his battles as ably as he 
had fought them. 

Bands of wind instruments, stationed in the 
groves near the orangery, performed some beau- 
tiful symphonies; and the huntsmen of Raincy 
and Grosbois, winding their horns from hill to 
hill, in responsive harmony, seemed to comme- 
morate the sports of the day. 

After dinner, several hunting songs were sung, 
and M. Chazet improvized a few verses in honour 
of Lady Holland, which were much approved of, 
and repeated by the company in chorus. 

So agreeable a party, animated by delicious 
music, and graced by the charms of so many 
lovely women, could scarcely break up without 
aball. Dancing accordingly commenced upon 
the lawn, fronting the chateau, and all the com- 
pany took part in the amusement. Generals in 
the dawn of their glory; statesmen in the zenith 
of theirs ; some dreaming of the honours which 
fortune had in store for them ; others raving about 
the advantages of which the revolution had de- 
prived them,—natives of every country enjoyed 
the short interval of a general peace! What a 
subject was this for the contemplation of a phi- 
losopher! What a scene of enjoyment for youth, 
suirounded by all the illusions of the world, and 
indulging in all those flattering anticipations 
which mature life so seldom realizes. It was mid- 





night before the greater part of the company re- 
collected that they were four leagues from Paris, 
and that it was time to bid adieu to Raincy, 
where every variety of pleasure had been com- 
bined in one day, to complete the attractions of 
that scene of enchantment. 





THE JEW’S HARP. 


‘There is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ ;— 
give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most 
eloquent music,’—HAMLEtT. 


We remember, some years past, hearing an 
itinerant negro, in London streets, play upon 
this miniature instrument with a power of tone 
which greatly surprised us: we then found ‘ex- 
cellent voice’ but not ‘much music in this little 
organ ;’ but last evening, by chance, we met a 
professor of the guitar, named Eulenstein, a 
most skilful artist upon this tiny thing—which he 
made ‘discourse most eloquent music.’ 

The principle of its intonation is the same as 
that of a chord of tension vibrating from its 
centre, and yielding, when struck, a given tone, as 
in the ancient Lyre—which is the parent of the 
Harp—and the fretted Lyre or Lute, whence 
proceeds the Violin species, whose chords, by 
the aid of the modern plectrum or bow, yield a 
continued sound to its sustained impulse. Air 
will effect this, as in the Aolian Lyre, whose 
light strings, receiving their first impulse or tonic 
vibration, subtilely divide themselves in various 
equal proportions, and vibrate equal airs, all 
yielding equal sounds or harmonies resolvable to 
their tonic: thus we see a double action—a main 
and a subdivided motion at the same instant in the 
string. Might not a poet call it the voice of its 
life? For whilst it moves, does it not breathe 
sweet melody? 

Now in the Jew’s harp, whose chord is an 
elastic spring, suspended, so as to receive its 
tonic vibration from its extreme end, we see the 
same principle exemplified—its harmonies are 
elicited by the air passing in a current across it, 
producing a light friction, and as they continue 
with an intensity dependent upon the strength of 
their tonic vibration, they cease to sing when the 
chord becomes quiescent. 

Aware of this, Mr. C. Eulenstein, a German 
we may be certain, for the German musicians are 
musical philosophers—has improved this simple 
toy: first, by adding a small bulb of wax to the 
end of its tongue, which renders it capable, by 
presenting an expanded surface to the action of 
the air, of being almost moved by air to sound— 
certainly of retaining the ingetis given by the 
finger longer, and thus of prolonging the sound. 
His next improvement is that of an additional 
tongue, which may be tuned a perfect, and im- 
perfect chord, or a discord. 

The miracle is the extreme ingenuity displayed 
by this gentleman in its application to his art, 
which is no less than that of performing pre- 
ludes of deep harmony, and airs with their 
moving accompaniments, either adagio or pres- 
tissimo. His chromatic division of the scale, 
and the shake he produces, are delightful; he is 
not only a musician, but he possesses a most ex- 
quisite taste. 

He selects from his box a number of these 
harps single and double tongued; some of 
which are sevenths and chromatics to the tonic, 
and its dominant, of the air he is ‘about to 
perform ; and thus he produces his modulations ; 
by occasionally using two double tongued harps, 
the triad, with its octave, or its flat seventh, are 
obtained. The rising and dying swell of the full 
harmony is enchanting. 

The twang usually produced by the impulse of 
the finger is not perceptible, as he strikes the 
tongue at intervals between the phrases of his 
melody; and he changes the various harps so 
adroitly that no pause Occurs in the performance 
until its close—in short, long practice has given 





him so perfect a command of his little orchestra, 
that he may be pronounced a finished performer. 

The musical snuff-box is constructed on the 
9 tg of this instrument; its bars or springs 

eing screwed to its metal ‘ sounding-board’— 
if we may 60 say, for the purpose of making our- 
selves better understood—are rendered more 
audible: but the sounds of the harp, being sus- 
tained, have a fuller and richer tone, as much ex- 
celling those of the snuff-box, as do the violin’s 
the guitar’s. Besides, being moved by the me- 
chanism of mind, they triumph in expression over 
that of mere machinery. 

The origin of this instrument is uncertain: 
its name would imply that it might be coeval 
with the early music of the people whose name 
it bears; but from the silence of all who have 
written upon their music, we may conclude, 
that there is no good authority for supposing it 
ever peculiarly Foca Its form, we think, gives 
it a much more certain claim to antiquity, being 
precisely that of the early lyre; hence, it is not 
improbable, came its name, harp. In Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s works it is called a Jew’s-trump, 
probably from its more nearly resembling the 
sound of a trumpet, than any other instrument. 
Why it should be a/ew’s, might arise from its 
being atey made and sold by that people origi- 
nally. Some have thougbt it a corruption of jeu- 
trump, which, in Holland, was indiscriminately 
applied to musical toys; others have fancied it 
might first have been called a jaw harp, and by 
the alteration of a letter, retained its present name. 

We do not suppose there will be found 
many desirous of excelling upon this trifling ma- 
chine ; but it is curious to see how, in the hands 
of an ingenious man, it may be made capable of 
pleasing the children of matured years; and as 
it was heard distinctly in an assembly of sixty or 
seventy listeners, whe were all gratified, we 
wonder Mr. Eulenstein has not thought of per- 
forming in public, at a stated hour of the day. 
The novelty would attract numbers, and the ta- 
lent he displays would, we are certain, gratify all 
who love the ‘ concord of sweet sounds.’ 





REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


The Quarterly Review on Hallam's Constitutional 
History of England. 
{Concluded from our last,] 


We find at page 205 of the last number of the 
* Quarterly Review,’ the following sentence : 

‘ Something more than spiritual authority was meant 
by the Papal supremacy in those days, (the days of Sir 
Thomas More,) and is still meant by it at Rome, 
and by those Roman Catholics who would not be 
omy, heterodox there, and who are true to their own 
creed,’ ”’ 

This is one of the favourite dogmas of the ex- 
clusive religionists, who make it the purpos: of 
their lives to perpetuate hatred between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. Not only have the 
great majority of the Gallican Church denied for 
centuries the temporal authority of the Pope 
beyond the Papal territories, but we will venture 
to say, that it is denied by the larger number of 
continental Roman Catholics, both lay and cle- 
rical. But as we well know that these general 
assertions of the Reviewer are chiefly intended 
to be used at home as weapons of party wart. re, 
we will yust take the liberty of recalling to the 
remembrance of our readers, that the Barons, who 
saved this country from the Papal domination in 
the reign of pu he were to a man Roman Ca- 
tholics ; that the doctrine of the Pope’s right to 
any temporal interference whatsoever, has been 
denietl in our own day by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of England, who have put their signatures 
to the printed statement; that it has been simi- 
larly denied, both in writing and in Parliamentary 
yess Reon by the Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland ; that it has been repeatedly denied, in 
the name of their whole communion by the 
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Roman Catholic Associations of both these king- 
doms; and lastly, that the very oath, which the 
Roman Catholics themselves propose as the key 
of their admission to Parliament, contains a 
formal and positive abjuration of any such belief. 


And yet, we must still persist in acting upon the. 


opinion, that millions of our fellow-countrymen 
and brother Christians maintain a doctrine, 
which, with one uniform and consistent voice, 
they repudiate, simply because an audacious Re- 
viewer thinks fit to asseverate the contrary. — 

The speculative gambols of our author, bring 
us back from religion to Government. He says, 
at page 206 : 

‘In ancient history, we read of forms of polity 
which were proposed by some commanding minds, and 
accepted by the people as the model upon which their 
institutions should be re-constituted ; but this was in 
small communities, and, as it were, in the childhood 
of the world. Except in these rare instances, Govern- 
ments were every where established by force, society 
having been left to settle under them as it might.’ 

Here we have a plain assertion, that the foun- 
dation of all modern European Governments, is 
mere and absolute force. This proposition is quite 
sufficient to make our readers feel some surprise 
when we show them the following words from the 
conclusion of the same article, (p. 360) : 

‘ The abominable doctrine, that the end justifies the 
means, and that conspiracy, treason, and rebellion are 
to be treated as questions of expediency, laudable if 
they succeed, and only imprudent if they are under- 
taken without a sufficient likelihood of success!’ 

We also would add a note of admiration of our 
own,—for we thus learn, that government, being 
founded upon violence, however great be that vio- 
lence, resistance to it can never be excused; and 
that as ‘conspiracy, treason, and rebellion,’ are 
crimes which nothing can justify, absolute sub- 
mission is exactly as much a duty in Russia or 
Turkey, where there is no law, but the will of one 
man, as in the United States of America, where 
there is no law that is not the will of the majority. 
Shade of Sir Robert Filmer’sglory ! art thou not at 
length consoled? 

We find in the next page (p. 207) to that last 
quoted from, an admission of considerable im- 
portance, for which we give great credit to the 
candour of the writer: he says, that, at the Re- 
formation, 

* The great body of the nation desired, as it always 
must desire, TRANQUILLITY ABOVE ALL THINGS, and, 
willing, therefore, to repose under any settlement, ac- 
quiesced in all changes.’ 

It is thus, at last, confessed, even in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ itself, that the people are naturally 
fond of tranquillity, that they are not born jaco- 
bins and anarchists, and that, by necessary conse- 
quence, when they are roused to resistance, it is 
not because they are moved by an evil spirit of 
innovation, at all times requiring the strong hand 
of government to repress it, but because their 
ens has been practised upon to the utmost, 
and they are at last compelled to revolt against 
intolerable oppression. 

At p. 208, we have the following pithy sen- 
tence: 

‘ Mr. Hallam sneers at the glut of prebendaries 
which might have been produced, if more of the 
conventual estates had been bestowed on chapters and 
colleges. Does he seriously think that there is 
enough of learned leisure in this country at this time ?’ 

Does the Reviewer seriously think that there is 
most learning where there is most leisure, or that 
prebendaries and fellows of colleges are necessa- 
rily men of erudition? As far as our experience 
goes, and we have sometimes ‘sat at good men’s 
feasts,’ the four numbers of the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view,’ Dr. Philpott’s Letter to Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Southey’s Book of the Church, and ‘John Bull’s’ 
weekly budget of slander and cbscenity, are about 
the average yearly reading of an average English 
dignitary. 

The plot thickens. Three pages on (p. 211,) 
the Reviewer gives us a sentence, which we shall 
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immediately quote for our reader’s edification. 
The matter in question is as follows. Cranmer 
had obtained bulls from the Pope, on condition 
that, at his consecration as Archbishop, he should 
take the customary oath of obedience to the see 
at Rome. He accepted the condition; but be- 
fore taking the oath, nullified the obligation by 
a public protest, that he ‘ did not bind himself 
up thereby from any thing that he was bound to 
by his duty to God, or to the king, or to the 
commonweal, and specially not from eounselling 
or consenting to any reformation of religion and 
the government of the English church ;’ that is 
to say, that by an oath of obedience to the Pope 
he did not restrain himself from doing whatever 
might happen to please himself, and especially 
those things of which the Pope would most de- 
cidedly disapprove. 

The Reviewer’s way of proving Cranmer’s inno- 
cence in this creditable transaction, is by stating, 
in the first place, that some Roman Catholic 
writers have defended mental reservations and 
frauds ; and, secondly, that this knavery of the 
Archbishop ‘ drew after it consequences most 
honourable to himself and most beneficial to the 
nation ;’? and then, by way of improving the 
matter, he adds : 

‘ Neither does it appear, nor is there any reason for 
supposing, that, however much he may at times have 
regretted his elevation, an acquiescence in the casuis- 
try which removed his scruples was, at any time, con- 
sidered by him as among the sins whereof he had cause 
to repent.’ 

A man not wrong in a gross violation of ho- 
nesty, and taking in vain of the name of God, 
because, forsooth, he has never had the grace to 
repent of his crime. Verily an admirable and ex- 
alted thing is the morality of our monopolists of 
religion; and then, after all, this atrocious casu- 
istry is summed up by the cool assertion, that 
Cranmer ‘ entered upon the primacy with an up- 
right mind and a religious intention.’ God in his 
mercy preserve us from degrading ourselves into 
such, ‘ uprightness,’ and apostatizing into such 
‘ religion !’ 

In one page (216) the Reviewer calls the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the real presence, one which 
Wwe certainly do not hold, but which was held by 
Pascal, Arnauld, and Fenelon, a monstrous im- 
piety; and in the next (217) he talks of ‘ the 
comfortable self-complacence with which Mr. 
Hallam designates the doctrine of our church 
upon this solemn rite, as a jargon of bad metaphysi- 
cal theology” Such is the equal justice of even 
Christian factions. 

After several pages, on which we have neither 
time nor space to comment, we find the following 
words, (p. 225.) 

‘ It was a recognised rule in the wars of old times, 
that they who gave no quarter, received none: by the 
same rule of reason, no party can lay claim to more 
toleration than it grants.’ 

From the context the writer obviously means 
that no party ought to receive more toleration 
than it would be inclined togrant. We leave it 
to the Reviewer to show, in his next religious 
lucubrations, how this will square with those in- 
junctions, the marked and glorious peculiarity of 
the New Testament, ‘ Recompense to no man 
evil for evil,’ and with the example of Christ him- 
self, who, ‘ when he was reviled, reviled not 
again, and when he suffered, threatened not. 

At p. 228, our Author saith, 


‘ In England Calvinism took its natural course, and 
schism and rebellion, its twin offspring, went lovingly 
hand in hand’ 


We are certainly not advocates of that narrow 
and bitter corruption of Christianity, but we 
confess we are lost in admiration of the Reviewer’s 
daring, when he talks of schism and rebellion 
being the twin offspring of Calvinism, while it is 
obvious to every one that in Arminian England 
there is incomparably a larger proportion of dis- 
senters than in Calvinistic Scotland: and for the 
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plain reason that a faith which embodies power. 
ful excitements, and nourishes deep and perm. 
nent feelings, will always have a stronger hol 
upon mankind, than one which too often deaj 
out from slumberous pulpits, nothing more agi. 
mated or awakening than cold and unsubstantiq 
forms. The charge of rebellion was probab| 
merely inserted to round the sentence, and furnj 
a conduit for some more of the writer’s gall, ang 
as it has nothing to do with one kind of religion 
more than another, except when it is excited b 
religious oppression, we shall leave it to the cog. 
tempt of our readers. 

We find in the next page 229, a character of 
Neal, the puritan, which s if we were such finished 
and reckless controversialists as the writer, we 
should be justly tempted to apply to himself: 

‘A heart hardened with bigotry, a mind puffed w 
with self-conceit, an understanding dulled and stif. 
fened with prejudice, a malevolent temper and a slan- 
derous tongue.” 

The next very remarkable portion of this 
article is an elaborate panegyric on the Earl of 
Strafford. The writer begins, (p.231,) by quotin 
with approbation, from Hume, a passage in whick 
he says, that 

‘Whatever Strafford’s private advice might be, (it 
was proved that he had constantly recommended arbi- 
trary government,) this salutary maxim he failed not, 
often and publicly, to inculcate in the King’s presence, 
that if any inevitable necessity ever obliged the 
Sovereign to violate the laws, this license ought to be 
practised with extreme reserve,’ &c. 

As if any one ever doubted that this great and 
terrible oppressor had ample abilities to act in 

ublic whatever part he pleased. Speaking of 
his death, the Reviewer proceeds to say, 

‘Whatever errors Hume may commit, he never 
pleads in favour of an enormity like this.’ 

No, indeed. Such are not the deeds which 
either Hume or the Reviewer is fond of palliating. 
The favourite objects of their panegyrics, are the 
atrocities of constituted oppression, the outrages 
of aristocratical insolence, the violences and 
rapacities of Kings. The writer’s phrase of 
‘whatever errors Hume may commit, &c.,’ re- 
minds us of an anecdote in the letters of the old 
Duchess of Orleans, mother of the Regent. 
If we recollect aright, (though of ¢his we are not 
very certain,) Louis XV., was informed by some 
meddling priest, some one who, had he lived now, 
and in England, would have been a writer in the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ that a favourite attendant on 
the young Duke of Orleans was a Jansenist. He 
immediately sent for the Duke to question him 
about this desperate offence. But when he was 
told in reply to his remonstrances, that -so far 
from being a Jansenist, the person in question 
did not believe in the existence of a God, his 
scruples were at once relieved, and he made no 
further objections to the continuance of the 
Duke’s friendship. So it is with our amiable 
Reviewer. Hume is to be gently treated, because 
he never pleads in favour of such a stretch of 
the law as brought a great public criminal to the 
block: however much he may be addicted to 
misrepresent every struggle of the people for a 
better social system than that from which they 
have hitherto suffered so much, to slander every 
one who has sympathised with the aspirations of 
mankind, and to depress by bitter sarcasm every 
féeling that seeks to spread itself beyond the 
narrow confines of our merely personal interests. 

In defending Strafford from the charges of 
Mr. Hallam, the Reviewer says (p. 236), that if 
his limits permitted, he would show, (as a justifi- 
catian of this friend to despotism,) 

* That, in an age when the constitution is yet un- 
settled, the crown claiming a dangerous prerogative, 
and a strong faction aiming at the overthrow of the 
church, and the establishment of an ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, absolute as that of the papal church, over both 
the prince and the people, he was of opinion that the 
absolute power, by which, if wisely and consistently 
exerted, anarchy might have been averted, was at /east 
—— to the despotism jn which anarchy is sure to 
end,’ 
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Thus we learn, that at a time when the crown 
claimed a dangerous prerogative (that ay of 
absolute tyranny), its claims were so little an- 
gerous that its success was the very best thing 
that could possibly happen to the country: more- 
over, that a time when Laud and the Star-cham- 
ber were heaping age | on cruelty for the pur- 
pose of suppressing all difference of opinion, 
there was danger of the establishment of an ec- 
clesiastical tyranny by the persons who were 

ining in their dungeons, and bleeding from their 
mutilations. : 

We should be inclined to weep over the degra- 
dation of human nature, if we believed that even 
this Reviewer could ever henceforth hear without 
a blush the names of Prynne, Bastwick, and 
Burton. And again, let us admire the tender 
concern for the happiness of the people, which 
would have led the Earl of Strafford, and with 
this Reviewer’s approbation, to establish an un- 
limited despotism, for the sake of preventing a 
contest that in fact was produced by nothing but 
the very resolution to introduce arbitrary power. 


The same kind of misrepresentation suggests 
(p. 237), 

‘That the course pursued by the Calvinistic mal- 
contents was not that which the laws suggested for the 
redress of grievances.’ 

To which the obvious answer is, that the laws 
existing at that time were insufficient for the se- 
curity of the people, ‘and therefore required 
amendment, and that with a ‘sovereign of so 
faithless and violent a character as Charles, it 
was found utterly futile to trust to the protection 
of old enactments, which he showed him so un- 
scrupulous in outraging: and again, with the 
Reviewer (p. 238), 

‘The intolerance and persecution were not on the 
side of the laws and the establishment, but of the 
puritans ;" 
which, as mere impudent assertion, we leave to 
the justice of every reader who remembers the 
name of the Star-chamber. 

In the same page (238), the Reviewer says, 
that it is impossible for him there to enter upon 
the wide subject of the defence of the Royalists. 

‘But we will not suppose that the duty (for such it 
has become in this age of systematic misrepresenta- 
tion) will remain long unperformed; rather we will 
hope that it may be undertaken by some person quali- 
fied for the task, by ability, industry, and accuracy, 
added to those principles which were formerly the 
proud characteristics of England, and on which the 
strength and safety of these kingdoms are founded, 
and alone can rest.’ 

In this passage, by ‘ principles which were 
formerly the proud characteristics of England,’ 
the Reviewer evidently means Ais own principles, 
yiz., that all resistance to established authority, 
all expression of the national will in opposition 
to that of the government, is a crime against so- 
ciety, and a sin in the eyes of God. The writer 
is, of course, perfectly at liberty, in this free and 
happy country, to state this or any other absurdity 
as his solemn opinion; but when he says, that 
such doctrines were formerly ‘ the proud charac- 
teristics of England,’ he asserts what, to any one 
but himself, is manifestly not true. For if we 
understand aright the meaning of a characteristic, 
it is that which marks out an object from others 
of the same class. Now so far from ‘ attachment 
to the throne and the altar,’ as it is called, or 
rather subserviency to despotic power, and re- 
verence for the forms, utterly independent of the 
spirit, of religion,—so far from these having at 
any time been the characteristics of England, the 
truth is, that the people of England have happily 
at all times been distinguished from the other 
nations of Europe, by a proneness to resist abused 
authority, instead of yielding patiently to_ its 
outrages. The Reviewer must, in future, seek in 
China, or Russia, or Turkey, for an example of 
a nation whose ‘ proud characteristic’ it is, never 
to have attempted a popular revolution, 





Whatever minor and more contemptible excel- 
lences the Reviewer may be deficient in, such as 
good temper, the love of truth, the sense of jus- 
tice, and sympathy with mankind,—his consist- 
ency is at least admirable. He says, at p. 240, 

‘ That any person should call in question the good- 
ness of these (Laud’s) intentiuns, or whether they 
proceeded from a sincere and pious mind, may indeed 
appear surprising.’ 

Whereupon we would ask our author, what 
earthly crimes ever were committed that might 
not be justified by this “ of motive, which he 
brings forward in his defence of the tyrannical 
assumptions and remorseless cruelties of Laud. 
For our parts we can see no proofs, except in the 
deeds themselves, that every action of Robe- 
spierre and Marat was not produced by pure be- 
nevolence and patriotism. But just as in their 
case, we ask no other evidence, but are content 
to call the perpetrator of crimes, a criminal ; so 
also we need not the subtleties of argument on 
one side or the other, to be satisfied of the judg- 
ment we ought to pass on so unscrupulous an op- 
pressor, and so bloody a persecutor as was the 
Archbishop Laud. 

The same tone is kept up with admirable vigour 
for some pages, when we find the following de- 
cision (p. 248,) 

* The writer who in these days vilifies Strafford, and 
calumniates Laud, shows himself an enemy to the altar ; 
and his attachment to the throne may, therefore, justly 
be called in question. It is but a lame loyalty that 
stands upon one leg.’ 

The writer of this sentence is obviously of 
opinion, that thrones and altars have a value of 
their own: that there is wisdom in a high arm- 
chair, and holiness in red velvet and fringes. We 
imagine we shall be more nearly accurate in as- 
serting, that these things are only precious inas- 
much as they are symbols ; the one of the advan- 
tages which men derive from uniting in a social 
system,—the other of that religion to the forms of 
which it belongs. We hold, therefore, that a man 
who injures society for the sake of upholding a 
particular social institution (such as monarchy) 
deserves all the infamy of an enemy to the bonds 
of human union; and, similarly, that any one, 
who, by intolerance, or by encouraging the spirit 
of ecclesiastical monopoly, opposes that faith 
which has Love for its first pripciple, is, in reality, 
the destroyer of the religion he professes to sup- 

ort. 
The next page (249) is only remarkable as af- 
fording a curious instance of. the mental parallel 
to the physical fact, that a man in a jaundice sees 
every thing yellow, for we there actually find the 
Reviewer talking of ‘ gratuitous incivility,’ and of 
Mr. Hallam’s book being written in an arrogant 
tone. 


We pass over several sentences which we had 
marked for annotation, because, though we think 
it right to display to the world this writer’s ex- 
travagances, as a Spartan exhibited a drunken 
helot to his children, we doubt not that even that 
interesting sight might have been continued so 
long as to weary the spectators. But we find, in 
page 259, a short sentence containing so concen- 
trated an essence of Quarterly Reviewism, that 
we will venture to transfer it to our columns: 

* Every candid reader will, we think, admit that the 
prejudices which have hitherto existed, and which 
we venture to predict will ever continue to exist in this 
country, against King William’s memory, do not 
spring from the calumnies with which his political op- 
ponents are alleged to have “‘ sullied the stream of 
history,” but from those innate principles which impel 
every Englishman to despise ungenerous duplicity, and 
abhor cruelty.’ 

From which passage we gain a good deal of in- 
formation, in the first place that the memory of 
King William III. is unpopular in this country, a 
fact which, whether there be any reason why it 
ought to be so or not, will at least astonish those 
of our readers who have grown fat on public din- 
ners, and learned through country newspapers ; 


‘obedience and non-resistance is 
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and secondly, that there is a certain virtue in the 
soil of England, by which every one born upon it 
is induced to despise deceit and abhor cruelty ; 
an excellent peculiarity of this country which, if 
our legislators had been wise, mae | have pre- 
vented them from thinking any laws against for- 
gery necessary, and from passing Mr Martin’s 
bill against cruelty to animals; and which we 
imagine is only paralleled by that other singular 
quality of this realm of England, Wales, and Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, that its natives are naturally 
a match for five times their number of Frenchmen. 
This is, indeed, the favour of Providence with a 
vengeance! If Englishmen are all born with in- 
nate principles, belonging to no other people, 
which impel us to be just and benevolent,—a pri- 
vilege, indeed, which could only be fncreeend by 
the not more extraordinary advantage of coming 
into the world with the ‘ Quarterly Review’ in 
our peckets. 

‘Ts Deum Laupamus !’—We have arrived at 
the peroration, and shall extract nearly every 
word of it. (p 259.) 

‘It is not necessary for us to dwell upon the hosti- 
lity to the principle of hereditary succession, which is, 
on every occasion, displayed by this historian; nor to 
ailduce further proofs of the ill-will with which he re- 
gards the ecclesiastical part of our Constitution, and 
which he manifests with so much animosity, and so 
little prudence, that he must have calculated very large- 
ly upon the malevolence and the ignorance of his 
readers.’—P. 259. 

That is to say, every one who thinks an elec- 
tive better than an hereditary chief magistracy,— 
who thinks that Washington and Jefferson were 
as good governors as George the Third, (being 
confessedly somewhat cheaper,)—every one who 
thinks it possible, that, if you overpay the clergy, 
the cure of souls, and the ministry of the Gospel, 
may come to be considered, not a holy function, 
but a profitable article of trade, and that an eccle- 
siastical monopoly is Jikely to make those who 
profit by it intolerant bigots and sectarians ;— 
every one who holds these opinions is, according 
to the doctrine of the Reviewer, either malevolent 
or ignorant, or rather, we believe, both. He next 
proceeds to mention— 

‘opinions which tend to the subversion of all legiti- 
mate authority, and which, in their consequences, 
would place all government upon Hobbes’s foundation, 
leaving it no other foundation than military force.’— 

We have presented our readers with an extract 
from this very article, (p. 206,) in which it is as- 
serted, not that certain premises are true, from 
which the conclusions in question may be de- 
duced, but where it is said, in so many words, 
that, 

‘ Except in some rare instances, in ancient history, 
governments were every where established by force, 
society having been left to settle under them as it 
might.’ 

Hobbes is attacked through the sides of Hallam; 
and lo! a greater than Hobbes is here! 

We omit a passage, (p. 260,) which we have 

previously quoted, wherein the doctrine of passive 
ut forth with an 
admirable audacity; and proceed to copy the last 
sentence of this newhistorical manifesto, (p. 260,) 
which states, that Mr. Hallgm has— 
‘carried into the history of the past, not merely the 
maxims of his own age, as infallible laws by which all 
former actions are to be tried, but the spirit and the 
feeling of the party to which he has attached himself ; 
its acrimony and its arrogance, its injustice and its ill- 
temper.’ 

We confess that we do not think this so appli- 
cable to the Reviewer as to Mr. Hallam; we 
would rather close our comment with some such 
opinion as this. The writer of the article before 
us, has applied to the discussions of our day, the 
dead a decaying errors of antiquity; he has 
brought a system, long since exploded by the 
wisdom of mankind, to support his own green 
folly ; and has advocated institutions and doctrines 
the most hostile to every object of men’s social 
union, with the narrowness inseparable from the 
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opinions of a monopolizing sect, and with the 
malignant and insolent fury of a predominating 
faction. We will only observe, in addition, that 
we are grateful to the writer of this review,—un- 
utterably thankful,—oppressed by the weighty 
sense of obligation,—not because he has supplied 
us with materials for a comment,—not because 
he has written seventy pages,—but because he has 
written no more! 





LA FONTAINE. 
No. IL. 


JEAN DE LA FonTAtne was born on the 8th of July, 
1621, at Chateau Thierry on the Marne. His parents 
were respectable, but not wealthy. His father held a 
situation under the Government, and his mother was 
the daughter of the Judge officiating in the small town 
of Coulommiers. 

La Fontaine’s education was not calculated to bring 
to perfection those talents, which he afterwards so 
eminently displayed. It was of a very ordinary kind, 
ani his entrance into life gave no promise of future ex- 
cellence in any of the departments of literature. 

He married to please his father, and he very soon 
indulged in long absences from his wife, to please him- 
self. Marie Hericart, whom he wedded, was talented 
and beautiful, but she was captious and overbearing. 

Of her abilities he entertained a high opinion, and 
consulted her taste in most of hisearly works. He has 
introduced the lady into his ‘ Belphéger’, under the 
name of *‘ Madame Honesta.’ 

La Fontaine's father was passionately fond of poetry. 
As if in the spirit of perverseness, the son held it in no 
estimation ; and it was, at last, a mere accident which 

ve him a taste for those studies which were to render 
his name illustrious amongst the most distinguished 
poets. 

Tie recitation of an Ode of Malherbe’s, by an officer 
quartered at Chiteau Thierry, first awakened in La 
Fontaine a fondness for the Muses—the first ladies, 
whom, notwithstanding he was married, he had ever 
courted ; his father having saved him that trouble, be- 
fore his marriage, by arranging for him all the neces- 
sary preliminaries and selecting the bride. 

Fase Il. 
Le Corbeau et le Renard. 
Maitre corbeau, sur un arbre perché, 
Tenoit en son bec un fromage. 
Maitre renard, par l’odeur alléché, 
Lui tint a-peu-prés ce langage : 
He! bon jour, monsieur du corbeau. 
Que vous étes joli! que vous me semblez beau ! 
Sans mentir, si votre ramage 
Se rapporte & votre plumage, 
Vous étes le Phenix des hétes de ces bois. 
A ces mots le corbeau ne se sent pas de joie ; 
Et p ur montrer sa belle voix, 
Il Ouvre un large bec, laisse tomber sa proie. 
Le renard s’en saisit, et dit: Mon bon monsieur, 
Apprenez, que tout flatteur 
Vit au dépens de celui qui l’écoute : 
Cette legon vaut bien un fromage, sans doute. 
Le corbeau, honteux et confus, 
Jura, mais un peu tard, qu’on ne |’y prendroit plus. 


Translation, 
The Crow and the Fox. 
Perched on a tree, sat Mister Crow, 
And in his beak a piece of cheese,— 
Scent-sniffing Mister Fox, below, 
Praised him with honey words like these : 


* Good day, Sir Raven of the glossy coat! 
You're a most lovely creature ! if your note 
Equal your gracefulness—the voice will prove, 
Who must be hailed the Phoenix of the grove !’ 
Opening his beak, the silly Crow, 
His powers of melody to show, 
Saw Reynard seize 
His falling cheese.— 


* Good Sir !’ quoth Reynard, ‘ they who flatter, 
Live at the listener’s cost,—a warning ; 

You've lost your Cheese,—a trifling matter, 
For such a lesson.—Crow, good morning.’ 


Crow swore—a little late—‘ Sir, this device 
Has serve | you once—you will not trick me twice !’ 
The moral of this fable is as instructive, as the s 
is entertaining. (1 speak always of the original fable, 
not of the translation.) There is pleasantry, without 
vulgarity—and we fancy ourselves spectators of this 
‘@musing trial of flattery. 





An excessive love of admiration is a foible more 
silly than mischievous. Unlike most others of our 
faults, this, in general, hurts only the person who in- 
dulges in its weakness. 

Trust not the flatterer. He expects a good price for 
a worthless commodity. His very offering proves his 
mean opiuion of your understanding; and his end 
being to profit by your credulity, he will be the first to 
turn you into ridicule for suffering his dexterity to be 
successful. 

He who listens to the flatterer, is generally most 
assailable from the imputation of those qualities to 
which he has the least pretension. 

The crow thought highly of the beauty and richness 
of his croak. 

We have many such crows without wings. 


L. B. 





FIRE-SIDE SKETCHES.—No. I. 


Travelling by Night—Cottage Party—The Young Sol- 
dier’s Furlough—Friends and Lovers Parting. 


TRAVELLING by night affords a pleasure, which 
in some degree compensates for the interruption 
occasioned to observation by darkness and obscu- 
rity. The outside of a mail-coach is the best of 
all situations for the enjoyment of this pleasure ; 
and while journeying rapidly in such a manner 
through the heart of the midland counties, he 
must be a strangely insensible creature who is 
incapable of feeling the changes, which, from the 
first fresh hour of morning, to the deepest repose 
of night, are continually occurring. The revelry 
of noontide, rich and joyous, as if the elements 
had agreed to club their sweetest influence to 
heighten it; the tempered warmth, the soberer 
gladness and beauty of the afternoon hours; and 
then the eventide, sparkling with something of 
the morning’s brilliancy, and only contrasted 
with it by the sighing of the night breezes that 
are heard murmuring among the distant hills; 
there are few who have not enjoyed watching 
these progresses of the day, but rare it is that we 
find any one equally alive to the solemn pomp 
and language of the night as it passes on from 
one silent watch to another. Nothing, however, 
can be finer than the calin and silent manifesta- 
tions of nature working under its deep shadows, 
and carrying on the great mystery of being inde- 
pendently of man’s intervention or control. As 
the evening dies away into a cold clear twilight, 
the huge world seems gathering up itself and 
settling into repose ; then the broad heavyshadows, 
that lay like a folded up curtain in the valleys, are 
spread out over hill and plain; the hush of the 
wide universe becomes deeper and deeper, and 
the midnight comes in the fulness of its hours, 
brooding over the earth, like a mighty spirit of 
embodied time. As this watch of the night wanes 
away, hour after hour produces some change in 
the face of nature, in the floating sounds of the 
air, the hues of the overhanging clouds, or the 
forms of the shadows; and we feel that nature is 
finishing her work of renovation and preparing 
again to unveil herself. There is a mystery of 
beauty in these changes of night, that awakens 
many a sweet and solemn thought; and when 
aided by any circumstances of individual feeling, 
—— sensations of the most exquisite kind. 
n travelling, also, as we have said, the chances of 
the road are sure to present some object to 
heighten the feelings thus awakened, and to give 
the heart a vent for the deepened and hallowed 
stream of its humanity. 

I was once travelling by the mail, through a 
part of the country, which being only famous as 
an agricultural district, afforded little to amuse 
one unacquainted with any of the signs that fore- 
tell whether crops will be good or bad. There 
was, however, among the objects of rural life that 
it presented, a sufficient degree of simple pictu- 
resque beauty to console me for the absence of 
other and less familiar sights ; and as we passed 
rapidly through little slumbering villages, or by 
the door of some lonely cottage on the road-side, 
a variety of pleasing images presented themselves, 


| that my heart seized on as the types of human. 








a in its least variable forms. Deep and 
unbroken was the repose of these quiet spots ; 
not a foot was stirring near them, nor a waki 
sound to be heard; peace had smoothed the pi 
low of the peasant, and was now keeping her 
watch round his habitation. 

I had been for some time enjoying such reflec. 
tions as these, as the changes of the night pro. 

ressively took place. It was now alittle past one 
in the morning, and I had arrived near the place 
at which it was necessary for me to leave the mail, 
and wait for a conveyance to pursue my route on 
a different road. The country about here ha 
pened to be more thinly inhabited than any of the 
surrounding districts, and it was only here and 
there that a cottage was to be seen, and that far 
off among the fields. I locked forward as well as 
the dim light of the atmosphere would let me, on 
each side of the road, but a nothing that indi- 
cated the presence of a single waking thing. The 
little quiet hovels that I every now and then 
saw, were all hushed, and sharing in the same 
repose as those we had before passed; and I left 
the vehicle to pursue my path in perfect loneliness, 

Thad walked for about half a mile down one of 
those narrow country roads which lead from one 
village to another, when, at the distance of a field 
or two, I caught the glimpse of a light glimmeri 
through the unshuttered window of a cottage. 
was not displeased at first at finding I had not the 
whole world to myself, but as I contrasted the 
appearance of the little dwelling I was looking at, 
with the deep slumbering peace of the others I had 
seen, there was something almost unnatural in its 
look, and a hundred conjectures arose in my mind 
to account for the watchfulness of its inhabitants, 
The idea, however, which took strongest hold of 
me was, that sickness, or perhaps death, had 
invaded the humble family; and, as I had not 
been altogether unaccustomed to the cottage 
fire-side in such seasons as this, and had an hour 
or two on my hands, I jumped over a stile hard 
by, and walked up the narrow path-way to the 
dwelling. As I tapped at the door, I heard the 
sound of two or three voices speaking in a tone 
different to that we are used to hear in a sick- 
room ; and when I entered, in answer to the salu- 
tation of ‘ come in’, I found myself in a snug little 
kitchen, as light as the day, with the blaze of a 
fine wood fire, and presenting every appearance of 
having been the scene of an evening’s merty- 
making. 

The cause of my intrusion was soon told, and 
some inquiries as to my nearest way, and the time 
at which the coach passed the place I was walking 
to, as quickly answered by an invitation to sty at 
the cottage during the intervening hour or two. 
I was not backward in accepting the civil and 
kind offer thus given, and I drew a chair into the 
rustic circle with no misgivings as to the sincerity 
of my welcome. I now looked round at the little 
party of which I had so unexpectedly become a 
companion. It consisted of the master and mis- 
tress of the cottage, two hale ruddy-looking peo- 
ple, whose free and contented hearts had evi- 
dently made the toils of life easy ; a man and his 
wife from a neighbouring village, near whom sat 
a pretty girl, their daughter, whose bright blue 
eyes, and innocent countenance, fitted her to be 
the heroine of any rural romance ; next to her was 
a young man in a soldier’s dress, the son of my 
good hosts, and his sister ; who, with two or three 
children that lay sleeping in the chimney corner, 
made up the entire party. 

It was some little time before my new friends 
felt sufficiently at home with me to resume their 
discourse, and I therefore addressed myself ta the 
young soldier, from whom I learned the oceasion 
of the present meeting of friends and neighbours, 
and the reason of the late hour to which they pro- 
longed their stay. It was the last day of his fur- 
lough, and as he was about to set off before the 
first peep of morning, his parents had determined 
on keeping up the merriment of their cottage till 
the very moment of his leaving them, 
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As the kind-hearted friends of the young man 
began to forget my being a stranger, I had an 
opportunity of observing the different manner in 
which their feelings were occupied. The father 
was as glad at heart as a man could be, at seeing 
his neighbours looking contented with their cheer, 
and spoke of his son’s departure with such a 
happy hope of seeing him come back to them 
safe and well, that he must have been sadly dis- 

sed to melancholy who could have doubted it 
would certainly be so. The mother and her fe- 
male neighbour turned themselves to me to in- 
quire about the country to which the young man’s 
regiment was going, and listened to every thing I 
could remember about it, as if life and death 
were in my words. The object of all this solici- 
tude was, in the mean time, closely engaged with 
the fair girl whose pretty form I had observed on 
entering, and who was obviously his sweetheart ; 
and the sister was silently and busily employing 
herself in tying up in a handkerchief a variety of 
little articles which her affection for her brother 
had induced her to ransack together. As the 
time, however, for taking leave approached, every 
individual in the party seemed less inclined to 
talk, and I even felt myself partaking of the dis- 
inclination. Youth and age were before me, 
sharing in the same common hopes and com- 
mon dread; suffering from the same sadness 
of heart that springs from a separation of 
either lover and mistress, or parent and child, 
and internally calculating how much of life 
would be taken up with these blanks in affec- 
tion and happiness. I knew that the labours of 
the next day would brush away the clouds that I 
saw gathering on the hearts of my rustic friends, 
and that the healthy breeze and cheering voices 
of nature, meeting with no contradiction in their 
free unburdened consciences, would make them 
happy as before. But I had oftener calculated 
the chances of human existence than they were 
ever likely to do, and I knew better what such a 
parting was. 

The young soldier now rose and prepared to 

set out. His father took his hand, and ‘ God 
blessed’ him, with a low and subdued voice, 
while the mother and sister hung on his neck, 
sobbing out their prayers that he might soon 
come back to them. Their neighbours looked 
as if their farewells would be out of place at 
such a time, and waited patiently by; and the 
oung girl, whose gushing tears showed how 
ondly her heart was longing to pour itself out, 
hung her head in silence. At length the door 
opened, and the lovers took farewell of each 
other, with as much true-learted affection, I am 
persuaded, as lovers ever felt. 

1 now found it was time for me to pursue my 
own journey, and I left the cottage with many a 
wish that every hope of its simple inhabitants 
might be realized. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


King’s Theatre.—Saturday. 

We deem it generally as unfair to form a decided 
opinion of an Opera from a single performance, as it 
would be difficult to do justice practically to a musical 
composition at a first trial: the Opera of La Rosa 
bianca 2 la Rosa rossa, forms, however, an exception to 
this remark ; the judgment which we hastily delivered 
last week has been little altered by the second and third 
Fepresentations on the 19th and 23d instant. We men- 
tion this circumstance as the strongest proof we can 
Offer of the justness of our previous assertion regarding 
the clearness and perspicuity of the music, so dif- 
ferent from the productions of the present German 
8 -hool, in which the majority of the melodies require 
8 'veral repetitions before the air can be seized with any 
d gree of exactness, The mind of man, like the plastic 
8 sceptibility of wax, seldom receives fresh images, 
b .t at the loss in a greater or less degree of those pre- 
¥ ously existing ; melody requires, perhaps, the longest 
and hardest impressure, but strains the most singular 
and unusual may be beaten on the drum of the ear until 
they become favourites and continual companions. 

The general effect of the present opera could not 


but improve on repetition. It had, of course, the ad- 





vantage of the full display of Madame Caradori’s ex- 
ertions, and, as we fancied, of a more perfect orchestral 
accompaniment. The score of the Opera appeared by 
no means so bare as on the first night, partly, no 
doubt, from the increased energy which additional 
practice inspires, and probably from our then feeling, 
in all its abruptness, the transition from the over- 
charged instrumentation of late productions. The 
music of this ‘ serious Opera,’ as it is styled in the bills, 
adapted to another plot, might, with a few exceptions, 
equally be consecrated to thegsister Muse. To sum up 
all, it is a meritorious and pjeasing production. 

To our reniarks upon Madame Pasta, we can add 
little. She never looked in a character more beautiful, 
or sang more delightfully. Her opening recitative and 
air were grand, by some additional and exquisite em- 
bellishments ; the exertions, however, demanded by 
them, rendered her intonation of the latter portion 
rather flat. Her lower tones were far less husky than 
on preceding nights, a circumstance which, we had 
almost began to fear, was any thing but temporary. 

Madame Caradori’s conception and execution of 
the part of Cloti/de warrant the warmest expressions of 
praise. The speedy transition from the state of total 
exhaustion under which this lady evidently laboured on 
Saturday se’nnight to the energy and vigour with which 
she acted and sang the whole of a rather important 
parton the following Tuesday, appeared to us little 
short of a miracle. Her scene and duet with Signor 
Curioni, in the second Act, is still omitted, for what 
reason, we are at a loss to divine, as that portion of 
the Opera is, even in a complete state, unusually short. 
She gave the air ‘ Quale in cielo avverso stella’ and 
the chorus, in its proper place ; it created little sensa- 
tion, except the concluding movement ‘ Al sol pensiero 
d’un tal contento,’ which possesses considerable bril- 
liancy. Her passages in ‘ La dolce imagine’ were ex- 
quisitely delicate. The terzett with Madame Pasta and 
Curioni was equally effective as on the first evening, on 
repetition, perhaps, a little lengthy. Delighted as we 
were by it, we must, nevertheless, acknowledge that Cu- 
rioni’s cavatina and chorus ‘ Co’ suoi frequenti palpiti,’ 
presents such a combination of taste, melody, execu- 
tion, and accompaniment, as justly to claim the palm 
in the Opera. 

The duet between Henry and Vanoldo, in the prison, 
still appears an unconnected and ineffective composi- 
tion. Madame Pasta’s last lingering addio is thrown 
out from the back of the stage in a volume of sound, 
and th@®rison bell strikes the key-note A with com- 
mendable nicety. 

In the outline of the plot, which we hastily sketched 
last week, we introduced a remark militating consi- 
derably against the ingenuousness of Lord Mortimer’s 
daughter. ‘ Explanations’ being the order of the 
day, we may also, perhaps, be permitted a few words. 
In accusing the Lady Clotilda of consenting to elope 
with my Lord Derby, without communicating the ma- 
trimonial negociations with Lord Seymour, which 
were then ex ¢rain, we certainly were not aware that 
her Ladyship was, as it now appears, the only person in 
the castle, excepting Henry, in ignorance of the ru- 
moured contract; a fact rather curious, considering 
that so matronly and compassionate a widow as the 
Countess of Norton had been in full possession of the 
particulars since the commencement of the opera. 
We were however made sensible of our error by a 
short exclamation of Clotilda’s surprise in the ban- 
quetting scene, but which, from the recollection of the 
waltz-like strains immediately preceding, totally escap- 
ed us on the first representation. 

We were also, perhaps, wrong in assigning the 
locale of Henry’s dungeon to Lord Mortimer’s castle, 
as we are now led to believe, from the presence of the 
Sheriff, that the former nobleman has been removed 
during the entr’ acte to the county gaol, an edifice, 
maugre its purpose, vying in splendor and florid or- 
naments with any of the scenic baronial halls we have 
had the good fortune to witness. Far be it from us 
to make light of the pathetic denouement in this abode 
of sorrow, but the introduction of a few flambeaux in 
the last scene appears highly called for, considering 
the time of night and the assemblage of nobility. 

We have had no other ballet during the week than 
Phyllis et Melibée, which may be witnessed twice or 
thrice with complacency. Its brevity, the neat cos- 
tume, and the pas de trois of Anatole, Le Comte, and 
Albert, have made it a momentary favourite. Such 
are, however, the cravings of opera-goers for novelty 
in ballets, that we believe every body is perfectly ready 
for Le Sicilien ou [Amant Peintre, which is announced 
as forthcoming on Tuesday, to introduce Mademoi- 
selle Albert. La Clemenza di Tito is advertised as 
being in active preparation, and Madame Schutz, from 





the Italian Opera at Paris, is to make her debut therein 
before a British audience. The various rumours re- 
specting Mademoiselle Sontag’s arrival in London and 
engagement at Darmstadt, have been contradicted, by 
authority, and a counter-statemept put forth, ‘ that 
this lady is exclusively engaged for the Italian Opera 
at Paris by Mr. Laurent, for three years, with a conge 
of two months, to be disposed of as she thinks proper, 
and which there is every reason to think willbe spent 
in, London,’ These notices augur well for vari-ty ; 
the*donble management of Monsieur Laurent, and the 
consequent movements of the two ladies, remind us of 
the ubiquity of Elliston’s corps dramatique, who, by 
the aid of hackney coaches, performed on both sides 
of the water on the same evening ! 


Covent Garden—Thursday. 

Tue talents of an actor, as well as of an author, are 
best seen in his delineation of feelings that are deeper 
seated and more permanent than the generality of 
passions with which we are agitated. Rage, jealousy, 
and ambition, and the whole of this class of passions, 
have, in their ordinary operation, a certain conventional 
expression, which a quick eye and ready sensibility will 
assist materially to imitate. But that smaller class of 
emotions which have their origin in some perversion of 
the natural disposition or feelings, and act only in 
constraining or changing their expression, require a 
nicety. of observation and refinement of powers, to de- 
lineate which falls to the lot of few men to possess. Of 
the characters in our present acting drama, there are 
very few to whom the above observations more strongly 
apply, than to that of Sir Edward Mortimer, in the Iron 
Chest. The powerful pathos, calm and constantly per- 
vading melancholy of the part, contrasted with its fine 
bursts of natural passion, can only be well represented 
by dramatic genius of the highest order, and Mr. Kean’s 
performance of this evening was of a kind, that con- 
firms our opinion of his superiority in the most difficult 
branches of his art. With the exception of one or two 
instances of mannerism, his acting of the part was uni- 
formly pure and dignified, and his low impressive de- 
livery in fine harmony with his general action and 
bearing. 

Miss Kelly again evinced her unrivalled powers of 
expression in her performance of Ernestine, in the Som- 
nambulist. 


English Opera House—Thursday, 

A ci-devant young lady of the name of Eleonore, 
formerly much admired by the frequenters of the ‘ Am- 
bigu Comique’ of Paris, made her first appearance at 
this theatre, in the Vaudeville, entitled ‘ Le Tournoi’ 
The principal merits of this actress consist in a tho- 
rough knowledge of the business of the stage, anda 


clear and musical voice. ‘ Le Tournoi’ is rather an 
ordinary performance, and we are surprised that Ma- 
demoiselle Eleonore should have preferred it to the 
‘ Chambre de Clairette,’ or the ‘ Concert de Village,’ 
which are very charming pieces. The latter is the com- 
position of the editor of the ‘ Furet de Londres.’ In its 
representation at Paris we have had opportunities of 
applauding the easy and graceful action of the p:esent 
debutante. 

‘ L’Homme Gris,’ a comedy in five acts, transferred 
to our stage, under the title of ‘ The Green Man,’ fol- 
lowed ‘ Le Tournoi.’ It is perhaps in this piece, the 
story of which is taken from a German romance, ‘ Au- 
guste La Fontaine,’ that Perlet produces the greatest 
effect. The character which he represents is admirable, 
and, more than any other, is suited to the talents of 
this excellent actor, who, being well adapted for almost 
all the characters, is superior, beyond all comparison, 
in what requires more self-command than passion, and 
more archness and comic powers than pathos and sen-~ 
sibility. 

The house was well filled, and almost all the ap- 
plause was devoted to Perlet. M. and Mde, Daudel 
played very well, but the parts which they sustained 
were barren and defective in interest, Madlle. Bour- 
goin very ably represented the young and artless sister 
of the Baroness de Valennes; but why should she, 
after receiving a rebuff from the Homme Gris, quit tho 
stage leaping? Is that species of action expressive of 
grief? The part of the Baroness was beyond the 
powers of Madlle. Boquet, and let us remind this 
actress, that 

‘ Telle brille au second rang qui s’éclipse au premier.’ 

Let us prevail upon her to|play only in a Vaudeville, 
in which her charming voice will not fail to gain ad- 
mirers ; and to preserve herself from accepting, even 
from a sense of complaisance, parts in the higher 
order of comedy. Pelisse, who took upon himself the 
character of the Baron de Valennes, performed it but 
tolerably, His attention seemed to be engaged on some 
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other subject, as his expression was not in accordance 
with the words which he had to utter ; not recollecting, 
perhaps, the excellent precept of Horace :— 

* Si dicentis erunt fortunis absona dicta, 

Romani tollent equites peditesque cachinnis.’ 


OPENING OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK THEATRE. 


Address written for the Opening of the New Brunswick Theatre, 
Monday, February 25th, 1828: and spoken by Mr. Percy 
Farren, Stage-Munager. 

We tcome! be that the first, waria, heartfelt word, 

That on this stage, and in these walls, is heard. 
Friends of the Drama! Welcome ail, once more 
To find the pleasures you have found before ; 
To re-assume your ancient seats, and laws ; 

To shine protection, and to shower applause. 

Hail to this Meeting! may it’s influence shed 
Lasting success round every scene we spread ; 
These opening hours commence a brilliant race, 
Which years of future triumph shall embrace ; 
Exulting Talent here it’s worth proclaim, 

And latent genius spring from hence to fame! 

While thus we bid you welcome to this dome, 
Where Brunswick’s glory guards the Muses’ home, 
Full upon Memory’s faithful mirror cast, 

Shines out the immortal image of the past, 

When, the great Roscius of our Father’s age, 
Here Garrick rose, the Shakspeare of the Stage! 
Still is that name a spell, whose quenchless might 
Awakens years long sepulchred in night : 

With new-born life arrays the storied scene, 
And makes the present what the past hath been. 
If Mirth can glad you, then, or Sorrow move, 

if Music’s veice can melt with tales of Love ;— 
If every art the Drama e’er essay’d, 

-In ceaseless change before your view display’d, 
Can lull each charmed soul in Fancy’s thrall,— 
Come to this Thespian Shrine, and find them all ! 

These invitations o’er, what more remains, 

But t invoke your sanction for our pains : 

By Garrick’s genius, then,—by Palmer’s worth,— 

By Tragedy’s proud woe,—Thalia’s mirth,— 

Come one,—come all! revive those famous days, 
When round our Stage Wit’s radiance beam’d it’s blaze ; 
‘When the long line of chariots mark’d our fame, 

And half the West, admiring, Eastward came! 

Now view our efforts, and our failings spare ; 
Our worth let Candour judge, and Time declare ; 
Whilst in one classic line our thanks we tell,— 
Joy to you all !—Applaud us !—and Farewell ! 

NOTICE. 

The proposed Examination of the Picturestin the British In- 
stitution—Letter on Mr. Lockhart’s ‘ Valerius Peay een, 
or a Speech for the Liberty of Being--The German Almanacs 
—and other articles for which we have not roum in the present 
Number, will be given in our next. 











UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

Cambridge, Feb. 22.—The Norrisian prize has been adjudged 
to the Rev. W. M. Mayers, of Catherine Halli, his essay being 
the best of those written on ‘the proofs of a general judgment 
to come, and the advantages of the knowledge revealed to 
mankind concerning it... Mr. Mayers, who, it is remarkable, 
is of Jewish parentage, obtained the Hulsean prize last year 
for his essay on the Divinity of Christ. 

The Craven Scholarship was adjudged yesterday to Mr. 
Soames, of Trinity College. Mr. C. Wordsworth, of the same 
college, was nearly equal in the examination. 

‘The following degrees were conferred en Wednesday : B. A. 
F. Arkwright and G. P. Jenner, Trinity College; E. H. Outram, 
T. H.N. Hill, and W. Moore, St. John’s College; T. Halsted, 
Trinity Hall; and W. H. Smith, Queen’s College. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. T. B. W. Dudley has in Sagem a work, in royal 8vo., 
entitled, ‘The Tocsin; or, a RWiew of the London Police 
Establishment ; with hints for its Improvement, and for the 
prevention of the frequent occurrence of calamitous fires.’ 

In the press, and to be published the Ist of April, in 1 vol. 
12mo., with Plates and a Map, ‘The Private Journal of a Voy- 
age to the Pacific, and a Residence in the Sandwich Islands, 
during the years 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825. By C. S. Stewart, 
late American Missionary at the Sandwich Isiands; with an 
Introduction and occasional Notes, by the Rev. W. Ellis. 

‘The Juvenile Forget me Not,’ for 1829, is in preparation, 
and will appear in November. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham is preparing the first of a series of 
volumes, under the title of ‘The Anniversary ; or, Poetry and 
Prose for 1829.’ The work will, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Sharpe, be illustrated with Engravings from the most cele- 
brated Pictures of the British School. 

In the Press, and will speedily be published, ‘ The Americans 
as they Are. Exemplified in a Tour through the Valley of the 
Mississippi; embracing Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, &c. 
By the Author of ‘ Austria as it is.’ 

Early in March will be published, ‘The Sailor, and other 
Poems,’ some in the Scottish dialect, by W. Gibson. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF BOOKS, SUBSCRIBED BY THE 
TRADE. 


Pulleyn’s Etymological Compendium, or Portfolio of Origins 
and Inventions, 12mo., 6s. 

Fyfe’s Elements of Chemistry, 2 vols., 8vo., 21s. 

Mrs. Lawrence’s Poetical Primer, 6s. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, Part III., 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the English Race Horse, by R. Darville, 8vo., 21s. 

Canning’s Speeches, 6 vols., 8vo., 3/. 12s. 

A Discourse on Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science, 


fe., 5s. 
Hansard’s Debates, vol. i., 12. 11s. 6d. 


oy schyli Tragedizs Septem, with Notesand Indices, 
° 


On the 1st March will be Lye to be continued Monthly, 


price Onc Shilling, 

HE HARROVIAN. By A Harrow Boy. 
Contents: 1. Greek Drama—The Pheenissee of Euripides. 
2. Country Stories—No. 1. The Cottager. 3. Songs from the 
Latin—The Pheenix: 4. Tales of the Ancient Britons—No. 1. 
The Wicker Image. 5. French Poets—Jean Doublet. 6. 
Scenes at a Public School—First Day at Harrow—My Con- 
temporaries, &c. &c. &e. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


This day is published, in 8vo., with Maps and Plates, Vol. II. of 
HE HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY of the 
County and City of Limerick, with a Preliminary View 
of the History and Antiquities of Ireland. By the Rev. P. 
Firzceraup, Vicar of Cairncorney, and J. J. M‘Grecory, 
author of the ‘ History of the French Revolution,’ &c. 
Printed for G. M‘Kern, Limerick ; and sold by all the Book- 
sellers in Ireland; and by Baldwin and Cradock, London. 


Just published,—Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. 
John Singleton Copley, Baron Lyndhurst, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, 

N ENGRAVING of the TEMPLE of JU- 
PITER, in the Island of #gina ; from the celebrated 
Picture by J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A., in the possession 
of the Publishers. The Plate is engraved in the very first style 
of the Art, by Jonn Py, Esq. Size, 25 inches, by 19 high. 
Prints, 1/. 11s. 6d.; French Proofs, 3/. 3s.; India Proofs, 
4l. 4s. ; Proofs before the Letters, 6/. 6s. 
London : published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, (Successors 
to Hurst, Robinson, and Co.,) Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall 
Mall; and by F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street. 


MITCHELL’S TOM TELESCOPE.—Most beautifully printed, 
an embellished with 48 Cuts, price 3s. boards, 
HE NEWTONIAN SYSTEM OF PHILO- 
SOPHY EXPLAINED by FAMILIAR OBJECTS, in an 
interesting manner ; for the Use of Young Persons.—By Tom 
Te.escore, A.M. A new and improved Edition, containing 
all the recent Discoveries in the different departments of Na- 
tural Philcsophy. By JAMES MITCHELL, Harborough, Edi- 
tor of “ The Portable Encyclopedia,” and Author of “* The 
First Lines of Science.” 
Chiswick : printed by Messrs. Whittingham, for Thos. Tegg, 
Cheapside ; and sold by N. Hailes, Piccadilly ; and R. Griffin 
and Co., Glasgow. 














HOWARD’S WALKER’S DICTIONARY IMPROVED.—In one 
large vol. duodecimo, containing four hundred pages, closely 
printed double columns, price 4s. 6d. boards, or 5s. bound, of 

ALKER’S CRITICAL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, and EXPOSITER of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE, arranged for the Use of Schools, in which the 

meaning of every Word is clearly explained, and the Sound of 

every Syllable distinctly shown, exhibiting the Principles of a 


[No. 10. 


This day is published, price 1s, 6d. 


CATALOGUE of VALUABLE BOOKS.— 

Part Figst. Now on sale, at very low prices, by 
James Taytor, 162, Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars, London, 
This collection contains many valuable Works in Heraldry, 
County History, Biography, Divinity, Antiquities, Voyages and 
Travels, Arts and Sciences, Translations of the Classics, Gene- 
ral History, Curious and Rare Books, Heraldical Manuscripts, 
&c. Catalogues may be obtained as above, and of Taylor and 
Son, booksellers, North-street, Brighton. 











This day is published, with a beautiful frontispiece, and dedi. 
cated to the Emigratibn Committee. Second Edition, price 5s, 


HE REVOLT OF THE BEES. 
* On observing that the instinct of those little animals 

had surpassed the intelligence of man, I said, within myself, 
“‘ Happy were it for the societies of the human race did they 
possess the liom of those of bees,” and I began to form 
wishes in behalf of my country.’—St. Pierre. 

‘ This is a very able production.’—Literary Chronicle. 

“Some of the most absurd of the abuses which have grown 
up under our own social system, fostered, if not originally 
created by our old legislation, and our pertinacity in adhering 
to them, are pointed out, and very properly exposed to ridicule,’ 
—Monthly Review, 

Published by Longman and Co. 





Just published, No. III. of 


HE JURIST; or, QUARTERLY JOURNAL 

of JURISPRUDENCE and LEGISLATION.—Contents: 

1. Early Proceedings in Chancery—2. The object of Punish- 

ment—3. Medical Jurisprudence—4. Certainty of English Law 

—5. Civil and Criminal Justice in the West Indies—6. American 

Law—7. Equitable Jurisdiction—8. State of Crime in England 
and France. 

London : printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Cf whom may be had, 

No. I.—Contents: 1. The Criminal Code—2. Progress of 
Jurisprudence in the United States—3. Office of Coroner—4, 
Consolidation of the Bankrupt Laws—5. Legislative Measures 
in India for Restraining the Freedom of the Press——6. Law of 
Evidence—7. Proposed Alterations in the Courts of Common 
Pleas and Exchequer—8. Wager of Law—g. French Law of 
Literary Property—10. Introduction of Trial by Jury among 
the Natives of Ceylon—Parliamen Proceedings; Parlia- 
mentary Papers ; Proceedings before Magistrates. 

No. Il.—Contents: 1. Military Law—2. Grand Juries—3. 
The Roman Law in the Middle Ages—4. Corporation and Test 
Acts—5. Abolition of the Code Napoleon in the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces—6. The Game Laws—7. Dramatic Censorship—s8. In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court, and Rules of the King’s Renchb Prison 
—9. Parliamentary Proceedings—10. Proceedings before Ma- 
gistrates. 





pure and correct Pronunciation ; to which is added, a short 
Dictionary of Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish Phrases. 
nis Re har — of the mer of a oe &e. 
pargenler y ended to Foreigners and 

others, d of dquiring apuoena correct yoennsiaiien 
of the English Language. ’ 

London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside, and 
sold by all Gooksellers in the United Kingdom. 


TEGG’S NEW CHRONOLOGY, CORRECTED TO THE PRE- 
SENT TIME.—Closely printed in one volume, duodecimo, 
price 6s. in extra boards, 

HE NEW CHRONOLOGY; or Historian’s 
Companion : being an authentic Register of Events, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time, comprehending an 

Epitome of Universal History, with a copious List of the most 

Eminent Men in all Ages of the World. The Third Edition. 
By Tuomas Teac, Editor of ‘ The Young Man’s Book of 

Knowledge.’ 

*Tege’s Chronology contains a vast quantity of well-ar- 
ranged and condensed information : it is one of the best books 
of the kind we have met with.’—John Bull. 

London: printed for the Editor; and sold by R. Griffin and 
Co., Glasgow, and all Booksellers. 








LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


This day, price 6d. 
HE LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
Published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 

In conformity with their original plan, the Committee have 
now commenced the publication of the Historical and Biogra- 
phical Treatises, which it is intended should henceforward 
appear alternately with those on the Sciences, and the Arts 
connected with them. Although it will be impossible to pre- 
serve a strictly Chronological order in the publication of the 
Histories and Biographies, yet it is intended that, when com- 
plete, they shall form a body of all that is most interesting in 
the History of nations, accompanied by separaté biographical 
notices of eminent persons connected with History, with 
Science, and with the Arts. . 

These Biographies will enable the Committee to bring before 
the reader the most amusing facts relating to manners and 
customs, which the more confined limits of histories can hardly 
admit of. And in like manner, is it intended in the lives of 
scientific persons, to give accounts of the state of the Arts 
and Sciences, and of the progress of discovery, during the 
different wras. In addition, the Committee hope shortly to 
to publish, by way of introduction to the Historical Series, A 
Discourse of the Study and Use of History, from the pen of 
one who, it is not too much to say, is by far the best qualified 


Foreign Library, Rolandi, 20, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
EVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE, ou Analyse 


renfermée des Productions les plus Remarquables, 
la Litterature, les Arts et les Sciences. 

Ce récueil parait tous les mois, prix 5s. 6d. par Numero, ou 
3l. par an. 

I,—No. H. pour 1828, (109 Livraison,) 328 pages in 8vo,, 
contient,—Considérations Générales sur la République des 
Lettres en 1827—De l’Influence des Futurs Progrés des connais~ 
sances économiques sur le sort des nations; par J. B. Say— 
Forces Productives et Commerciales du midi de la France ; 2d 
art. par C. Dupin—Histoire Naturelle des Poissons: par M. 
Cuvier—Collection des Chroniques Nationales Frangaises, avec 
notes et éclaircissemens ; par M. Buchon—Guerres des Ven- 
déens et des Chouans contre la République Frangaise—Discours 
du General Foy—(Euvres Choisies, et Cuvres inédites d’Eva- 
riste Parny—O’Neil, ou le Rebelle—L’ Analyse de 134 ouvrages 
Frangais et Etrangers—Nouvelles Scientifiques et Littéraires. 

II.—LE GLOBE, Récueil Philosophique et Littéraire, publié 
a Paris, les Mercredis et les Samedis; et 2 Londres, tous les 
Samedis. In 4to., d’une Demie feuille chaque. Prix des deux 
nos, 1s. 8d., et pour I’ année, 3/. 10s. 

No. 32, du 6 Vol. contient—Mr. de Boustetten—Nouvelle 
Correspondence Politique et Administrative, par Siévée—His- 
toire de l’Etat Actuel des Etudes Historiques sur les Arabes et 
les Maures d’Espagne—Voyage en Italie et en Sicile, par M. 
Simond—Bulletin Litteraire. 

No. 33, contient—La Chambre des Communes d’Angleterre— 
Du Comte Directeur, selon Mr. de Curzay—Académie des 
Sciences—Defence de l’Assise—Théatre Anglais. 

ISOGRAPHIE DES HOMMES CELEBBES; ou Collection 
de Fac-Simile d’Autographes. In 4to., 8 Livraisons, chaque 
Livraison contient 24 Fac-Simile ; les 9 et 10 Livraisons seront 
bientot en Vente. Prix de chaque Livraison, 7s. 6d. 
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Feb, Therm. Winds. 


AM.'P.M. Weather. 
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on 


Mon. 18|35$°.36$°)Variable} Clear. 
46 414 |S.E.toW] Cloudy. 
S.E. Serene. 
E.toS.E.| Cloudy. 
Frid. 22/42 |44 8. Cloudy. 
Sat. 23/433 413 |S.E.NW| Wet. 
NW. SW 





Hours of observation 
9} A.M. and 84 P.M. 
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‘The cirrostra- 


tus every day. 
Cymoid cirro- 
stratus 
Thurs.andSun. 
Cumulus & cir- 
rocumulus on 
& | Wed.Fri.&Sun. 


Clear. 

















Rain in the afternoon of Monday, and on 
Friday. Evenings cloudy. 


S 


e forenoon 





of — writer of the present day, to treat of this interesting 
subject. 

The following twenty Numbers have already been pub- 
lished :—The Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science 
(Preliminary :) Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pnematics, Heat, 
two parts, Mechanics, in four treatises, Animal Mechanics, 
an Account of Lord Bacon’s Novum Organnon, in two parts, 
Optics, in two parts, Optical Instruments, Vegetable Physi- 

and 





ology, Electricity, Mathematical Geography, 


p lunar halo on Tuesday night. 
_A lunar halo and corona on Friday at 73 h., through a filmy 


tus. 

On Sunday, about } P.M., the cymoid cirrostr. occupying & 
wide field in the zenith, for two hours, converged equably to 
the horizon, nearly due N. andS. meer 


at. 
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